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XV.—THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER 


Certain critical conceptions regarding the Shepheards 
Calender require to be re-examined. One of these is 
the idea that the Calender is a series of experiments, 
lacking unity except through the rather imperfectly 
worked out idea of the seasons or the little drama of 
Colin and Rosalind. This view probably proceeds from 
the fact that in 1579-1580 Spenser and Harvey were dis- 


cussing the subject of reformed versifying, and is strength- 
ened by the well-known indebtedness of the Calender to 


certain types of Renaissance pastoral. But these dis- 
cussions with Harvey are easily magnified; the careful 
reader of the famous letters finds abundant evidence that 
Spenser was none too serious.! The indebtedness to 


* Spenser was never in any serious danger of adopting the system 
of versification that he discussed with Harvey. These discussions 
were largely due to his friendship for Sidney and for Harvey. 
In an article on Spenser and the Earl of Leicester (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, September, 1910) I have discussed 
the letter of October fifth, 1579, showing that the thing nearest 
Spenser’s heart was the preferment which he expected at the hands 
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foreign models is very real, but it has been stress 
the exclusion of elements not less important, and 
more proceeds from a supposedly experimental! 

the work as a whole than the similar eelecticis 
the fuerte Queene; a serious, unified purpose is 
means precluded. Moreover, we know by Spenser's 
statement that his chief model was Chaucer; and 
intluence of Chaucer, strange to say, has not v 
thoroughly investigated. As to the idea that this so-ca 
series of experiments possesses only the slight unit 
forded by the seasons motif or by the Colin-Rosali 
story, the fanciful importance attached to the Aale) 


des Bergeres as a possible model on the one hand, 


the not unnatural desire to learn all that is poss 


the life of Spenser on the other, have too long 
attention from what I believe was Spenser’s real pi 
in writing the Calender. 

Another misconception is that with the publieati 
the Calender Spenser became famous over night. 
this there is no justification. Though the book was | 
lished, anonymously, in 1579, there are apparently 
references to it, outside of the Harvey corresponde: 
and the singularly cold praise of Sidney, before 15%: 
Even Sidney’s book was not published until 1595; so 
the small cirele who saw the manuscript could have 
influenced by this reference—Sidney does not name Spe 
ser as the author. Webbe, writing in 1586, is either 1 


sure who wrote the Calender or is curiously ¢ 


of Leicester, and for which he was indebted to Sidney. Both 
Calender and the poems written at the same period but not printed 
until 1591 prove that in his serious work Spenser had no inter 
whatever of applying the principles laid down by Drant, whates 


they were, or by the “ Areopagus.” 
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in his references; he speaks of ‘“ Master Sp.” it is true, 
but does not give his full name as he does in the case 
of other authors mentioned in the Discourse; he stresses 
the moral intention of the work, replies to some charges 
of lasciviousness brought against the sixth eclogue, and 
is generally mysterious in all his references excepting 


where he quotes from the Calender to illustrate points 


in prosody. In short, though he protests that he does 


not know why the author’s friends made such an effort 
to conceal the authorship, I am pretty well convinced 
that he did know. Fraunce quotes from the Calender 
in his treatise on rhetoric in 1588 and again in his 
Lawiers Logike of the same year. Whetstone attributes 
it to Sidney. A Latin translation of about 1585-1586 
ascribes it to an unknown author and implies that it 
was already forgotten.' So late as 1589, Puttenham, or 
whoever wrote the Arte of English Poesie, speaks of “ that 
other Gentleman who wrate the late shepheardes Callen- 
der.” Here, then, there is no justification for Grosart’s 
view (1, 120) that the “ newe poet” became “ famous 
at a bound,” or Palgrave’s (in Grosart, tv, xxiv) that 
“its position was, it appears, clearly recognized at the 
date of publication”’; or Gosse’s (Grosart, 1, xix) that 
it was a book “already enjoving an unparallelled sue- 


cess.” All these gentlemen refer to allusions dating 


‘Translation by John Dove of Christ Church, Oxford, who inscribed 
it to the Dean “ut hoe opusculum jam pene deletum et quasi 
sepultum, de novo vestrae lectioni secundo commendarem.” (Wilson, 
in Blackwood, xxxiv, 834.) For this reference I am indebted to 
Professor J. B. Fletcher. 

*The later biographers have followed blindly the same path. 
Hales (Memoir prefixed to the Globe edition) says that the Calender 
“secured him at once the hearty recognition of his contemporaries 
as a true poet risen up amongst them.” Church is more cautious 
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about 1590, when the success of the Faerie Qu 
brought the once neglected work into prominence, 
utter disregard of the ten years interval. Nor does t 
record of the editions afford any comfort. It 

that a second edition dates 1581, but this is merely 
because of a transfer of the publishing rights from Hugh 
Singleton to John Harrison. The next editions date 
1586, 1591, 1597. If we turn, finally, to what seems 
the most direct evidence obtainable, the letters passing 


between Spenser and Harvey in 1579-1580, we find that 


Harvey calls his friend “il fecondo & famoso Poet 


“ 


Mester Immerito,” and speaks of the “ famous new ( 
ender”; he significantly says that for his own part he 
will leave versifying in order to follow studies that carry 
“meate in their mouth,” though Colin Clout may haply 
“purchase great lands and Lordshippes with the n 
which his Calender and Dreames have and will aff 
him.” But the very next sentence proceeds “ Extra 
iocum,” ete. and no one who reads carefully the letters 
of Harvey can doubt for one minute that all these refer- 
ences are just such ironical comments on the fame and 
money to be won by poetry as youthful bards hav 
all ages been accustomed to hear. They are absolute! 
worthless as evidence of popularity; indeed, they suggest 


the contrary. 


but he says that if the authorship was a secret, “it was an open 
secret, known to every one who cared to be well informed,” and 
he totally misunderstands Harvey’s references to it as contrasting 
his own poverty with Colin Clout’s good luck. Jusserand (Literary 
History, ete., 11, 441) says, “The publishing of the ‘ Calender’ had 
made him instantly famous.” Courthope (in Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 111, 248-9) confuses Leicester, to whom Spenser 
at first intended to dedicate his work, with Sidney and says that 
Sidney “hastened to show” that Spenser’s hesitancy about the 
dedication was groundless “ by bestowing high praise.” 
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We have, therefore, every reason to believe that out- 
side of a small circle even the authorship of the Shepheards 
Calender was unknown for a considerable time after its 
publication, and that the work itself attracted no great 
attention until the popularity of the Faerie Queene made 
the earlier poems of the author important, as is evidenced 
not only. by the increasing number of references to the 
Calender and the new editions of it, but also by the 
publication in 1591 of a collection of early poems under 
the name of Complaints. Yet every one knows the value 
of the Calender as poetry; there must have been a reason 
for the comparative obscurity in which the book was 
received. Moreover, Spenser’s own feeling that his col- 
lection of eclogues was important, as showu by his remarks 
to Harvey on the subject of a possible dedication to 
Leicester, as well as our knowledge of the methods 
of the “sage and serious”’ poet, prevent our regarding 
it as merely a series of experiments, doubtfully unified 
by the seasons idea or by the romance of Colin that 
runs fitfully through it. All this mystery is deepened 
if we turn to the remarks of E. K., who if not Spenser 
himself, was certainly inspired by him: ‘“ Now as touch- 
ing the general drift and purpose of his Aeglogues I 
mind not to say much, himself laboring to conceal it.” 
A little later he refers to Spenser’s desire to warn young 
shepherds against love, but this interest is clearly minor. 
The same mystery surrounds the glosses: the garrulous 
dwelling on minor points of pedantry, especially noted 
wherever the allegory is a trifle sharp; the apparent 
unwillingness to explain such allusions as the one to 
Algrind; the care to refer anti-clerical passages to the 
Catholics. In the anonymous publication of this work 


on which Spenser built such hopes, the authorship being 
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uncertain for nearly a decade; in the mysterious remarks 
of E. K. as to the author’s purpose and in his evident 
desire to stress pedantic matters in order to divert the 
attention from things that might seem too direct in appli- 
cation; in the cold praise bestowed upon it by Sidney, 
who as the friend of Spenser and the recipient of the 
honor of a dedication might have been expected to say 
more about it; and in the comparative neglect which 
the book met, in spite of its obvious poetic merit, we 
have subjects meriting further consideration than they 
have thus far received. 

Following the lead of E. K., modern critics have fo 
the main sources of influence upon the Calender in 
Renaissance pastoral as developed in Italy and France. 


While these conclusions are correct in respect to the 


given by Spenser to the separate eclogues, there are 


native influences bearing upon the meaning of the 

as a whole that are of great importance. It cann 
said that the English translations of the Kalendrier 
Bergeres exerted any very great influence, though there 
were frequent editions and we have the authority of E. K. 
that Spenser intended giving “a new name to an old 
work.” The Kalendrier possesses no pastoral elements, 
in spite of that “Songe of a woman shepherde that 
understode weel and her songe profytes”; the minut 
comparison between the four seasons and the four periods 
of the life of man suggests the December eclogue, but 
Spenser’s source here is Marot, and the idea is too common 
in Elizabethan literature to prove that he had also the 
French almanac in mind. There is no religious satire 
in the Kalendrier, though the whole tone of the work 
is religious; it is the medieval tract, however, that is 
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suggested.! Nor can Tusser’s Five Hundreth Points of 
Good Husbandry, though an interesting and curious book, 
throw much light on the problem. Tusser’s Calendar 
opens with September, the time when new tenantry of 
farms began; contains rhymes for each month, chietly 
devoted to a list of the things to be done on the farm; 
divides the life of man into twelve parts; and gives some 
interpolated matter, such as the discussion of two bachelors 
on the subject of marriage, clinched by the testimony of 


a wedded man based on experience. The book is less 


« 


7 


didactie in tone than the old almanac, and is most homely 


realistic in manner, but in general it suggests the 


eighteenth century imitators of Thomson far more than 
anything else. Barclay’s Eclogues bring us a step nearer 
the Calender, for they show Italian influence and are 
phrased in homely English of the most realistic type. 
There is much of the dispraise of court common in such 
ems as Mother Hubberds Tale and Colin Clout. and 
» of the poems suggests the October eclogue in its treat- 
mt of the position and influence of poets. In all these 
‘ks, however, there is very little that would enable us 
say with certainty that Spenser was influenced by 


To find direct influence of an unmistakable tvpe 


For convenience I append a summary of the contents of the 

rier, based on Sommer’s reprint of Pynson’s edition of 1506. 

‘here are two prologues, the first dealing with the duration and 
pose Of life and admonishing men to lead a godly life; the 

‘ond comparing the seasons and the months to the course of life. 
the Calender proper are five sections, the first containing the 

nanac; the second an account of the Tree of Vices and the 
inishments of the Seven Deadly Sins in Hell; the third, the means 
which a man may lead a virtuous life, and the account of the 

den of Virtues; the fourth, “ Physicks and the governail of 


+1 


ind last, a miscellany, chiefly astrological. 
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we must turn to Googe and to the poems contain 
the Chaucer canon in the sixteenth century. 

For the three motives running through the Cal: 
(the seasons motive, the Colin-Rosalind romance, and | 
satire of ecclesiastical conditions) there are importan: 
analogues in the Hglogs of Barnabe Googe (1563 
believe it has not been noted that, though Googe does no: 
name his eclogues for the months, the first describes 
ditions in winter; the setting of the third is spring; wh 
the eighth and last describes summer. What is 
significant, the use made of these motives is precis 
similar to what we find in the Calender. If, there 
Googe had increased the number of his eclogues to tw: 
and had given the name of a month to each, we s! 
have had a Calendar so similar to Spenser’s as to | 
no doubt of indebtedness. I have no space to quote, 
anyone who will take the trouble to look up the us: 
of the seasons, particularly at the beginning of th 
logues of Googe just mentioned, will be surprised 
closeness of the parallel. In the second place, Goog 
makes use of romantic narrative as a means of gait 


unity, though this narrative is only incidental to his 1 


purpose. Here the story is of the unfortunate Dameta: 


and in the second eclogue is a love plaint very simila: 

that of Colin, the main difference being that Dame 

commits suicide while the wiser Colin lives to love agai: 
With the fifth eclogue a new narrative element is intro- 
duced, based on an episode in the Diana of Montemayor, 
the story of Faustus, Valerius, and Claudia. Now it is 
noticeable that the purpose of Googe in both these stories 
is to inveigh against the worship of Venus. In th 
fourth, for example, the soul of Dametas returns from 
Hell and testifies that the flames of love are as nothing 
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to the torments that he now endures. Similarly, the 


eighth is an appeal to leave the service of Venus and to 


serve God. The distinction between true love and the 
amoristic element in the life of the court not only is on 
the same lines as the theory which Spenser states in Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again and in the last two Hymnes 
but corresponds exactly to what E. K. says was a sub- 
ordinate purpose of the Calender,—to warn the young 
shepherds because “his unstayed youth had long wan- 
dered in the common Labyrinth of Love.” Finally, in 
addition to these important influences of Googe on the 
Calender should be noted the strong religious element 
in the earlier set of pastorals; the complaint against the 
times and the evils of court life, motives made use of not 
only in the Calender but in Mother Hubberds Tale and 
other poems of the same period in Spenser’s life; and 
the use of archaisms and a rude verse not unlike that 
of the Calender. 

Before discussing Spenser’s most immediate model, 
the poems in the Chaucer canon of that period, it is 
necessary to call attention to certain characteristics of 
the Calender that I believe have been unduly neglected. 
[t will be remembered that E. K. groups the eclogues 
under three heads: Plaintive (i, vi, xi, xii), Recreative 
(“all that containe matter of love or commendation of 
special personages ”), and Moral (ii, v, vii, ix, x). But 
the distinction between the first and second groups is not 
clear, since i, vi, and xii are the Colin-Rosalind poems; 
xi is the dirge based on the model of Marot; while these, 
as well as the three “ recreative ” eclogues are less archaic 
in diction and stanza, and are more imitative of foreign 
models,#han the moral poems are. The noteworthy thing 
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about E. K.’s conception of the third group is that 
second eclogue, which deals with the fable of the oak and 


the briar, and the tenth, which contains the splendid 
about the function of the poet, are classed with the thre 


poems on ecclesiastical conditions. Moreover, all these 


poems are alike in certain essential respects: they are 
the irregular verse supposed to be imitative of Chaucer; 
they represent in the form of dialogue two opposing views 
or moods; the first four make use of the fable as a means of 
enforcing the teaching that the poet has in mind; they 
abound in dialectal forms. A brief examination of 
five will show how closely they are related. 
In the February eclogue there is a “ discours 
age,” followed by a reference to the two views of 
reminiscent of Googe, and the fable of the Oak and 
Briar. This fable, told in Chaucerian fashion, is 
on the surface referable to the subject of youth and 
[t will be remembered that the gay, proud Briar, 
cribed like a young courtier, scorns the Oak; whereup 
the Husbandman cuts down the old tree, though 
difficulty, for it is ancient and sacred with mvsti 
and 
“Often crost with the priestes crewe 

And often halowed with holy-water dewe; 

But sike fancies weren foolerie, 

And broughten this Oake to this miserye.” 


These four lines afford the key to the explanati 
this eclogue which I wish to propose. The Oak st 
for the ancient religion, once good and great, but bro 
by superstition to ruin, “ pitied of none.” The Bri 
eause of the Oak’s downfall, was planted by the H 


bandman, who represents the English People, 
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“To be the primrose of all thy land; 

With flowring blossoms co furnish the prime, 
And scarlot berries in Sommer time. 

How falls it then that this faded Oake, 
Whose bodie is sere, whose branches broke, 
Whose naked Armes stretch unto the fyre, 
Unto such tyrannie doth aspire; 

Hindering with his shade my lovely light, 
And robbing me of the swete sonnes sight?” 

This Briar, “ puffed up with pryde and vaine pleausance,” 
is the proud Anglican church, and also comes to ruin 
when deprived of the support afforded by the sturdy 


elements in the old religion, elements which taken away 


leave nothing but the pride and ambition that lead to 
destruction. Thus the allegory of this most interesting 


poem is three-fold: on the surface, concealing the deepet 


meaning of the poe, is the comparison between vouth 
and age; then there is the comparison between the ill 
considered, violent love characteristic of youth and the 
more sober view characteristic of maturity; all this leads 
to the main purpose, to represent the way in which, de- 
spite worthy elements, the old religion, degraded by 
superstition, meets a well-deserved ruin and is supplanted 
by the Anglican form, which in turn deserves destruction 
for its emptiness and overweening. There are two points 
of view, presented in dialogue, clinched by a fable told 
in a manner, as I shall explain presently, thought to be 
characteristic of Chaucer. No one who is familiar with 
the conditions in church and polities in the year 1579 
will fail to see that in the application of the fable to 
the Anglican church lies the point to the satire; it is 
small wonder, then, that E. K. innocently passes over 
any explanation that might bring the author into an 
uncomfortable situation. From a literary point of view, 
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the splendid quality of this eclogue proceeds from 
masterly way in which the three elements are blended: 
Spenser is already master of a complex allegory. 
Additional warrant for my interpretation of the Fe} 
ruary eclogue is found in the close parallelism of met! 


between it and the three eclogues long recogniz 


dealing with ecclesiastical conditions. In each case t! 


is a preliminary discussion which develops two point 
of view; there is a complex allegory, the most important 
element in it being the reference to the dangers threat- 
ening the Puritans; there is the same tendency to mystit 
the reader in the gloss, with the added impressior 
innocence given by the rude verse and diction and 
uncouth names; there is, finally, the fable at the end 
In “ May,” for example, Palinode represents youth: 
desire for pleasure and love, like the Cuddie of “ Fe! 
ruary”’; Piers stands for a more mature view. Agai) 
Palinode defends liberal standards of judgment as ap) 

to the clergy, his ideal being very similar to that 

by Chaucer’s Monk;?! Piers holds for simplicity 
sincerity, corresponding to Chaucer’s Parson.? Palin 


*Cf. for example, Chaucer’s description of the monk with Spenser’s 
lines: 

“What shoulden shepheards other things tend, 
Then, sith their God his good does them send, 
Reapen the fruite therof, that is pleasure, 
The while they here liven at ease and leasure? 
For, when they bene dead, their good is ygoe,... 
xyood is no good, but if it be spend; 
God giveth good for none other end... . 
How shoulden shepheardes live if not so? 
What! should they pynen in payne and woe?” 

(11. 63 ff 


*Cf. Chaucer’s lines about the Parson (Prologue, ll. 477 ff.) with 
the characterization of the wicked pastors by Piers (ll. 39 ff. 
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represents the Briar; Piers defends the old religion, 


uncontaminated by superstition, and represented by the 
Oak in its best estate. But the true purpose of the poem 
‘s in the fable of the Fox and the Kid, which is a warning 
to Protestant England to beware of the insidious treachery 
of the Catholics. One cannot be sure that Spenser had 
the Puritans alone in mind, but the entire fable is a 
cautious presentation of the problem, political quite as 
much as religious, which is definitely treated in “ Sep- 
tember.” 

“ July 
type being that the idea of the Highland and Lowland 
shepherds is derived from Mantuan and that the irregular 


Pry 


is strikingly similar, the chief divergence from 


four stress verse gives way to the septenary, printed in 
“vesolved ” or divided form. But in all essentials 
the material is original with Spenser, and the verse is 
merely a variation to another rustic form. Morrell, the 
Highlander, defends the hills as shrines and the abode 
of saints; Thomalin regards them as symbols of super- 
stition. Again, the lowlands typify the simple religion 
already stressed in “ February” and “ May”; the hills 
stand for ambition and pride. The reference (1]. 181 ff.) 
to Palinode’s journey to Rome (London) and the abuses 


Spenser’s charge that the sheep are left to “runne at large” by 
shepherds who “playen while their flockes be unfedde,”’ caring 
nothing “what fallen the flocke, so they han the fleece,” is very 
similar to the point of view expressed by Chaucer. A little later, 
Piers speaks of the damage wrought by wolves who were permitted 
to ravage the flock through the neglect and worldliness of the 
shepherds; this parallels with some closeness Chaucer’s (ll. 512 ff.) 
praise of the good shepherd who 


“Dwelte at home and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolfe ne made it nat miscarie; 
He was a shepherde and no mercenarie.” 
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he saw there, not only harks back to “* May” but 
pates the journey of Diggon in “ September.” Fina 


there is the fable, here compressed into a few lines, 


the eagle (Elizabeth) who thought to crush the sh 


(the Puritans) by means of Algrind (Bishop Grin 


Stee Pe 


em se ee 


‘Six 


lied 


] 


sympathizer with the Puritans); but only the bi 


Tey 
pe 


by reason of his exalted position, received the ful] 


% 


of the blow. Thus the idea of the highlands, successiy, 


oe 


representing superstition, pride, the danger that c 


through high position; and of the lowlands, standing 
simplicity, humble life, the safety that freedom 
ambition brings, runs through the entire poem and mould 
it into a harmonious whole. It will be noted also 
the effect of the three eclogues is cumulative; the appli 
cation to the present position of the Puritans is » 
more direct in “ July” than in “ February” or “* May.’ 
This cumulative effect reaches its climax in * Sept 
ber,” in which Spenser speaks far more boldly, and 
the same time covers his statements far more carefu 
The metre is again the irregular four stress type, 
in his anxiety to appear innocent through the use ; 


erude dialectal forms and names the poet overreaches 


himself; the opening lines are grotesque. There 


been much needless discussion as to the identity of Dig 
Davie. E. K. says that “in hope of more gayne ” 
drove his sheep into a far country, and in the gloss 
are told that the cause of the curious dialect “ is supposed 
to be, by occasion of the party herein meant, who being 
very freend to the Author hereof, had bene long in forrain 
countryes, and there seene many disorders.” Now 
this is a deliberate effort at mystification, and F. 


has succeeded in his purpose not only with Spenser’ 
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contemporaries but with modern scholars." If by foreign 
countries is meant Italy or Holland or France, as has 
heen conjectured, it is passing strange that Spenser should 
use an English provincial dialect in order to give the 
favor of foreign travel. Of course “ forrain countryes ” 
means London, and whether or not Diggon represents 
some friend of Spenser’s, he is Spenser’s mouthpiece, and 
may be regarded, as Piers is to be regarded in “ May” 


and in “ October” and Thomalin in “ July,” as rep- 


‘ : ° — P ° J 
resenting the view of Spenser himself, or, perhaps more 


aceurately, one mood of Spenser himself. The foreign 
country is London, as in “July”; the method of the 
poem is also similar to that of Colin Clout’s Come Ilome 
(gain, though in the later poem Spenser stresses the 
evils of court life and in this one the political and eccles- 
iastical conditions of the metropolis. The eclogue differs 
from its predecessors in that Spenser boldly says that 
though the clergy. are to be blamed for ignorance, for 
scorn of their flocks, for evil life (ll. 106-122),? the 
true danger is to be found in the quarrels of the Protes- 
tants among themselves. The passage about the “ bigge 
Bulles of Basan . . . That with theyr hornes butten the 
more stoute; But the leane soules treaden under foote’ 
is not so much a reference to Burghley, as has been con- 
jectured, as it is to the quarrels among the clergy and 


the political leaders that leave the flock at the merey of 


‘See, for example, Professor Herford’s note in his edition of the 
Calender (p. 161) with his citations from Fleay, Grosart, and 
Koeppel. 

*It is noticeable that Spenser represents these charges as brought 
by the people who “chatten . . . Ylike as a Monster of many heads,” 
and that these are the charges he himself makes in the earlier 
poems of the series. The effect is cumulative; here it is, as he 
says, that we get the truth of the matter. 
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the Wolf (ll. 141-149). Thus we return to the warning 
of “ July,” but with an important difference. Hobbino] 
protests that Diggon speaks too plainly and that it 

be better to feign a little, “ And cleanly cover that canny 
be cured.” He continues that Wolves have not bee 
known in England for many years, which of course mean; 
that the Catholics have been long deprived of power, 
though E. K. hastens to cover the reference by on 
his charmingly innocent notes about the conditions 
England as respects wild beasts. Even Hobbinol, however, 
recognizes. that “the fewer Woolves (the soth to sayn 
The more bene the Foxes,” an idea that Diggon immedi- 


ately takes up with his words about the sheep’s clothing 
that disguises the enemies of the faith. Moreover, t 


enemies are not to be put to rout by the “ great Bandogs” 
the needful thing is for “ heedy shepheards to discern 
their face; For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of Mayntenaunce.” Th 
warning is further impressed by the fable which, as 
the other eclogues of this group, ends the poem. Her 
the fable takes the form of a story about Ruffyn and hi: 
dog, the meaning being that the Catholics, if not watch 
will yet regain control. “ Forthy,” concludes Diggon, 
“ Forthy with shepheards sittes not playe, 
Or sleepe, as some doen, all the long day; 


But ever liggen in watch and ward, 
From soddein forse theyre flocks for to gard.” 


*Hobbinol may represent Harvey, but it should be noticed that 
he also represents a different mood of Spenser’s when he 
(ll. 236 ff.): 
“Ah, Diggon! thilke same rule were too straight, 
All the cold season to watch and waite; 
We bene of fleshe, men as other bee, 
Why should we be bound to such miseree?” 


Other eclogues represent this variance of mood in Spenser, notably 
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AJl this diseussion about the insidious methods of the 
Wolf calls to mind Milton’s similar warning in that bitter 
nassage of Lycidas which refers to those whom “ the grim 
Wolf with privy paw Daily devours apace, and nothing 
said.” Milton understood Spenser better than some 
modern editors have understood him. Indeed, we may 


1y that in a sense Lycidas is but a condensation of much 


Say 


that Spenser gives in these five moral eclogues; there 


is the same fierce attack on the abuses in the church 
and the same wistful query as to the use of poetry that 
Spenser introduces into the “ October” eclogue. Cuddie 
complains that poets are unrecognized now and rewards 


are scant, but Piers rejoins, 


“Cuddie, the prayse is better then the price, 
The glory eke much greater then the gayne.” 


So Milton asks what boots it to tend the homely, slighted 
shepherd’s trade, since there is no reward, and is told 
that he shall not miss the praise, the fame that grows 
not on mortal soil. Thus “ October” fitly closes the 
series of moral poems that E. K. groups together. There 
is the same presentation of two moods in dialogue form; 
the comparison between the old days when the Romish 
Tityrus sang and the present times which prefer the 
rhymes of Tom Piper suggests the regret for the old 
religion first expressed in the fable of the Oak, and 
running through the other poems; the feeling that it is 
better, when the courage fails and the heart is sick, to 
“eontent us in the humble shade ” parallels the reaction 
from the passionate emotion of “September” which we 


the view of the old religion in “ February.” Cf. “October,” and 
also Milton in Lycidas and again in L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 


9 


_ 
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find in Hobbinol’s ery: “ We bene of fleshe, men a 
bee, Why should we be bound to such miseree ?”’ 

In these five eclogues lies the heart of the She) 
Calender. Spenser himself bears witness to this, 
is strange indeed that his own statement as to his p 
has been apparently unnoticed. In the Epilogue, 
the prophecy of the permanence of his poem, li 
that it was written 


“To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 
And from the falsers fraude his folded flocke to kee: 


These words supply the key to the meaning of the ( 
der. “ February” begins somewhat cautiously with 
grets for the loss of the sturdy old religion, broug 
ruin by the corrupt customs which had grown up a 
it, and inveighs against the pride and overweenin 
the Anglican Briar; “ May” and “July” compar 
true religion of Chaucer’s Parson with the evil lif 
the Monk, and warn the Puritans against ambition 
against the Wolf; in “ September” the poet reaches 
most direct teaching, warning the churchmen to put 
end to their greed and quarrelling lest the Wolf ag 
seize England. It is capable of proof, I think, that | 
Spenser was not indulging in pious reflections on 
nature of pure religion and undefiled, nor was he inte: 
ested in any way in the doetrinal aspects of Calvinis: 
Just how direct was the application will be understood | 


any one who will consider the actual conditions in Eng 
land in 1579. Mary was a source of danger, and plot 
to put her on the throne were discovered. The forcign 


relations of Elizabeth were most precarious, since ther 
was danger of a Catholic alliance against her, and Spair 
and France had to be kept from making such an alliance. 
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The plan for the Queen to marry the due d’Alengon 
was coming up once more, and Burghley, ostensibly a 
Puritan, was supposed to favor it. Leicester, as the head 
of the Puritan party, was warned by Spenser in his 
Mother Hubberds Tale of the grave danger that this 
alliance threatened.' Now the last episode in the Tale 
and the “September” eclogue supplement each other 


admirably. The apparent alliance betwen the fox (Burgh- 


ley) and the ape (Simier-Alencon) constitutes the grave 


danger to England from without. Similarly, the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, few in numbers though they be, are the 
insidious plotters against England’s internal peace. The 
specific reference here I believe to be to the Jesuit 
mission of 1578-1580 which was a part of the triple 
attack planned by Rome. Rebellion was to be instigated 
in Ireland: the Desmond rising of 1579 was the result, 
and was directly due to the activities of Sanders; the 
Catholic faction in Seotland was to be reorganized; and 
a missionary campaign, at first headed ‘by Allen and 
later carried on by Parsons and Campian, men of whom 
Spenser might well warn the Puritans to beware, was to 
stir up trouble in England itself.2  Allen’s idea was that 
the recovery of his country for the true church was the 
highest of objects for a patriot, and the mission sought 


therefore to plot against the government as well as to 


*I have discussed these matters at some length in the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, September, 1910. 


* “For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce.. . 
Forthy with shepheards sittes not playe, 

Or sleepe, as some doen, all the long day; 
But ever liggen in watch and ward.” 
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make converts.' Now in both these dangers, 


proceeding from the apparent determination of the Queey 


to marry Alencgon and thus throw the power int 
hands of the French faction, the other from th 
open but equally dangerous campaign of Rome, the grea 
peril was that the Puritan leaders like Burghley « 
Leicester, by their ambition and greed, should be blir 

to the absolute necessity of union against a comn 
national enemy. ‘To warn them against this danger 

as truly the purpose of the Calender as it was the purpos 
of the Tale to warn Leicester and the Queen of 
results of the proposed marriage with Alencon. | 
Tale Spenser adapted the animal epic to his pur; 
in the Calender he makes use of the conception 

true shepherd as opposed to the false, surrounds his t 
ing with an elaborate machinery of pastoral ec! 
allegory, and gloss, and clinches his teaching by 

of fable. In the Epilogue, however, with perfect 
ness he discloses his purpose to teach his shepherd 
keep from the falser’s fraud his folded flock. 

It is now possible, I think, to define the infl 
of Chaucer on the Calender with some exactness. lr 
fessor Herford’s theory that Spenser seems to hav 
rowed almost nothing from Chaucer but “his sly 
of acknowledging indebtedness chiefly where it was 
due” is surely mistaken. Professor Lounsbury 


*Cf. Innes, England under the Tudors, pp. 318-325. It may be 
noted, also, that in his prose tract on Ireland Spenser expresses 
exactly the same views about the insidious wiles of missionaries 
from Douay and elsewhere (Globe ed., p. 680a). 

?In his edition of the Calender, p. xxxvii. But he rightly holds 
that Chaucer’s verse, as scanned by the Elizabethans, gave authority 
for the rude anapestic measure adopted by Spenser. The other 
points he mentions (Chaucer’s mastery of fable and allegory as 
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Chaucerian influence, apart from such direct references 
as to the Squires Tale in the Faerie Queene, only in 
the verse of Spenser, and holds that it is in Mother 
Hubberds Tale and Colin Clout’s Come Home Again 
“that we find the most palpable illustration of his pre- 
decessor’s versification.” 1 And in general it may be said 
that erities, failing to find in Chaucer’s works sources 
for any of the fables or incidents introduced into the 
Calender, depend solely on the words and phrases, or the 


yersification, or the literary skill, as a basis for com- 


parison. Yet Spenser’s words are unequivocal. In 


“February,” for example, Thenot calls his fable 


“ A tale of truth 
Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 
Keeping his sheepe on the hils of Kent.” 


Yet the fable of the Oak and the Briar is not one of 
Chaueer’s stories, as even E. K. recognized. In “ June,” 
Spenser refers to his master as a poet surpassing others 


in matter of love: 


“The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make; 
He, whilst he lived, was the soveraigne head 
Of shepheards all that bene with love ytake.” 


And in ‘‘ December ” we are again told that Colin learned 
all his songs from Tityrus. E. K. carefully explains 
these references; he also shows his own familiarity with 


shown in the Nonne Preestes Tale and in the translation of the 
Rose, and his skill in verse narrative) do not apply with any 
exactness to the Calender. 

* Studies in Chaucer, 111, p. 56. But M. H. T. is very regular, and 
is an illustration of the fact that Spenser got the couplet from 
the French, as Chaucer had done before him, while Colin Clout is in 
regular quatrains. 
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Chaucer's works by the glosses he supplies in son 
the eclogues and by the identification of some few 
quotations; and he bears witness to Chaucer’s skil! jy 
telling “ merye tales” by his reference to the Canterbury 
Tales.' Nevertheless, one feels that Spenser’s declaration 
of discipleship needs stronger warrant than a few par- 
allels pointed out by the commentators from E. K. 
the present time, or a resemblance between the rude vers 
of the eclogue and the imperfectly scanned lines 
Chaucer, or a recognition of the elder poet’s skill in y 
narrative, or in a merely conventional praise of 
tinguished predecessor. The difficulty of the prob 
moreover, is measurably increased by the fact that t} 
Spenser nowhere else so plainly states his indebt 
nothing could be more absurd to the modern reader 


Chaucer than to think of him as a good old shepher 


tending his flock on the hills of Kent and telling 
full of profit to youth. Not only are the Cant 


Tales and the Shepheards Calender utterly different 
form and purpose, but the conception of Chaucer 
pastoral poet is to our times unthinkable. 

The truth of the matter is that while the inf! 
of Chaucer on the Calender is very great, it has 
been properly estimated because of the curious fact 
all those who have dealt with the problem seem to | 


confined their attention to the canon of Chaucer's 


* By no means all of the verbal borrowings from Chaucer in t 
Calender have been noted. For example, one of the emblems 
the March eclogue reads: “ To be wise, and eke to love, Is graunted 
searce to Gods above.” This is similar to the line in the Knightes 
Tale (A1799) which Skeat regards as a translation of the prove 
“* Amare et Sapere vix Deo conceditur.” (Publius Syrus, Sent. 15 
But the proverb is common in the xvi century. 
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as we have it now. In Spenser’s time the list of works 

j attributed to Chaucer was very much larger, and included 

) certain poems that have a direct bearing on our problem. 
To Spenser, Chaucer was not only the poet of love and | 
the master of verse narrative, but also the poet of Puri- 
tanism. It is not a little curious that many of the poems 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer in the editions of 1542, 
1550, and 1561 deal either with satire of religious con- 
ditions or with love. According to Leland, whose * Life ” 
Spenser probably knew, Chaucer “ left the university a 
devout theologian”; his aim was “‘ to render the English 
speech as polished as possible in all respects”; he wrote 
many works on love, such as De Arte Amandi; Amores 
Troili et Chrisidis; Testamentum Amoris; De Remedio 
Amoris; Querelae Martis et Veneris; Epistola Cupidinis, 
ete.' As a writer on religious subjects, as a refiner of 
English speech, and as a poet of love: these constituted 
the appeal of Chaucer to Spenser, and the aim of the 
ounger poet was to imitate his master in these three 
respects. It is in the fact that Spenser endeavored to 


} 


copy what he considered to be the ideals and teaching 


of Chaucer that we find the reason for his discipleship, 
not in matters of detail.* 

The connecting link between the Calender and Chaucer 
is the spurious Plowman’s Tale. The somewhat involved 


historv of this Tale, and its relations to the Pilqrim’s Tale 


‘Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 1, pp. 134-140. 

*On the view of Chaucer as a Puritan poet, common in the 
xvr century, see Lounsbury, 111, pp. 34, 35 and his discussion of 
he Plowman’s Tale in 1, 468, 470, 471. But Professor Lounsbury 
fails to note this in what he says (1, pp. 42-46 and 54-58) 


concerning the influence of Chaucer on Spenser. 
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are not necessary to our purpose.’ The Plowman’s 
had been printed separately in about 1532-1535 and agaiy 
about 1547-1548; but was first printed in connec; 
with the works of Chaucer by Thynne in 1542. In 1 
edition it was added at the end, and was not expr 
attributed to Chaucer, but in the editions of 1550 
1561 it was inserted before the Parson’s Tale and 
made a part of the Canterbury collection. If, therefo: 
we combine the portraits of the Monk, the Friar, 
the Parson, contained in the prologue, with the Plow) 
Tale, Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus, and the Parson's 1 
it is not difficult to understand how Chaucer cany 
be regarded as a religious reformer. To this bod 
literature we may also add the translation of Boeth 
the satire of priests in the last part of the Roma) 
the Rose, the fragmentary Pilgrim’s Tale, and such pieces 
as the Testament of Love. All this, however, merely : 
weight to my contention that it is in the Plowman’s 7 
that we have the most important native influence o1 
ecclesiastical eclogues. This Tale, which is surprising 
similar to the eclogues in metre and style, consists large! 
of a debate between a Pelican and a Griffon on 


subject of religion. The Pelican upholds the Protestau 


cause, fiercely attacking the priests. His adversary vain|\ 
tries to maintain a defence of the Catholics, but at lengt! 
is silenced and flies away, after threatening ruin to 

Pelican. While the Pelican mourns and wishes that 
some one of “ Christes sheep” would hear and _ heed, 
the Griffon calls in all the birds of prey and returns 


*For a complete discussion, see Skeat, The Chaucer Canon, ch 
ix, x; Lounsbury, 1, 461-473; and Thynne’s Animadversions 
Speght’s Chaucer (Ed. Chaucer Society, with the introduction) 
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to lead an attack on his enemy; but after a fierce contest 
the Phoenix comes to the rescue and destroys the robber 
hand. It will be noted at once that in this tale there 
is a strong fable interest; though the entire story deals 
with the enmity between the Pelican and the Griffon, 


the action comes only at the end, the first part being 


t 


merely a dialogue presenting the two views of the question. 


Thus we have exactly the method of the four ecclesias- 
tieal eclogues: dialogue presenting two opposing views, 
followed by a fable in which beasts are made to represent 
some phase of the struggle between the two forms of 
religion. The Griffon, moreover, represents the pride 
of the Roman Church, being “ of a grim stature,” while 
the Pelican is humble, a bird “withouten pryde.” 
Finally, the tale itself bears evidence that its author 
sought to conceal what he knew to be dangerously direct 
satire under the form of a fable. He says that if any 


take exception to his story, 


i 


“Wyteth the Pellican, and not me, 
For herof I nil not avowe, 
In hy ne low, ne in no degre, 
But as a fable take it ye mowe, 
To holy churche I will me bowe.”? 


Of course the conception of the pastoral as being a poem 
where “ more is meant than meets the ear” is not pecu- 
liarly English. Puttenham states the theory very well 
in saying that the pastoral is written 

“Not of purpose to counterfait or represent the rusticall manner 
of loves and communication: but under the vaile of homely persons, 
and in rude speeches to insinuate and glaunce at greater matters, 


and such as perchance had not bene safe to have beene disclosed 
in any other sort, which may be perceived by the Eglogues of Vir- 


*Note the parallel in verse form between this poem and the 
eclogues we are now considering. 
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gill, in which are treated by figure matters of greater ir 
then the loves of Titirus and Corydon. These Eglogues can 
to containe and enforme morall discipline, for the amendment 
mans behavior, as be those of Mantuan and other moderne Poet 


Spenser’s theory of the pastoral is not purely nati 
we may find models elsewhere for his treatment 
matters not safely treated with directness. But th 


of ecclesiastical eclogues in the Calender is distinctiy 


in verse, theme, and use of fable, and these peculiariti 
are to be explained by reference to the concept 
Chaucer’s verse and aims held in the sixteenth « 
Spenser therefore regards him not merely as the poet 
love but also as a pastoral poet in the narrower 
Undoubtedly he admired Chaucer’s skill as a na 
sought to imitate his diction and his verse, rea 
allegory of love with attention; but it is in 
traits of the churchmen in the Proloque, 
didactic works as the tales of the Parson and 
ot Melibeus and the translation of Boethius, 
all in the Plowman’s Tale with its dialogue on 
conditions and its fable of the Pelican and the Griff 


that he found the model for his own attempt 


“To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe 
And from the falsers fraude his folded flock to kepe.” 


*Ed. Arber, p. 53 (Book 1, ch. xviii). 

*There is a curious sentence in Thynne’s Animadversio» 
Chaucer Society, p. 10): “In one open parliamente (as I have 
Sir John Thynne reporte, beinge then a member of the howse 
talke was had of Bookes to be forbidden, Chaucer had then fo: 
byn condempned, had yt not byn that his woorkes had byn count 
but fables.” 

This reference is of course to such polemical matters a 
contained, for example, in the Plowman’s Tale, which was 
versally attributed to Chaucer in Spenser’s time. No doubt 
to the authenticity of this work seems to have been expr 
before 1721 (by Dart in the life of Chaucer prefixed to the Urn 
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In contrast with this series of five moral eclogues, 


strongly unified in method, aim, and in their presentation 


edition of that year; see Hammond, Bibliographical Manual, p. 445), 
und in most cases the Tale was regularly referred to Chaucer down 
to the time of Tyrwhitt. I do not therefore believe that Spenser, 
whose cast of mind was not one that would lead him to be critical 
matters of authorship, means to imply doubt of Chaucerian 


in 
of this Tale when he says, in the Envoy to the 


authorship 
Calender, 
“Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his stile, 
Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde awhyle.” 


The second line almost certainly refers to Piers Plowman, not 
only because it does not fit with any exactness the Tale as printed 
by Thynne, in which no very direct use is made of the fact that 
it is a plowman who tells it, but because it corresponds so admirably 
with Passus VI of the B text. It will be remembered that after 
Piers has explained the way that Truth may be found, the Pilgrims 
rebel because the road seems difficult unless they can find a guide. 
Piers tells them that after he has finished the work on his half 
acre he will accompany them. Much of the material that follows 
will explain admirably Spenser’s use of the word “ playde,”’ by 
which he means “ to act a part”; the “apparel” adopted by Piers 
illustrates the fact that he is not a professional “ pilgrim,” it 
is happily impromptu. Examples are 
“ And I shal apparaille me, quod Perkyn, in Pilgrimes wise, 

And wende with yow I wil til we fynde treuthe . 

And hange myn hoper at myn hals in stede of a scrippe; 

A busshel of bredcorne brynge me perinne; 

For I wil sowe it myself and sitthenes wil I wende 

To pylgrymage as palmers don, pardoun forto have .. . 

I wil worschip ber-with treuthe by my lyve, 

And ben his pilgryme atte plow, for pore mennes sake. 

My plow-fote shal be my pyk-staf, and picche atwo be rotes,” 

(11. 59-60, 63-66, 103-105). 


Other instances might be cited, and there are evidences elsewhere 
in his works that Spenser knew Piers Plowman. The material in 
this section of the poem (Pass. v-vit) also fits admirably the 
teaching of the serious part of the Calender. I believe, therefore, 
that Spenser knew the great allegory and admired it, and that in 


the envoy to the Calender he expresses his admiration. 
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of a direct and cumulative argument, we have the so 
what artificial unity of the Colin-Rosalind story. Only 
two eclogues are given over to this story with any com- 
pleteness: “ January,” which contains the love plaint 
Colin, and “ June,” in which Colin, who now feels “ od,” 


laments the loss of Rosalind through the treachery 


Menaleas but is careful to say that riper age has turned 
his fancies from such follies. The passage is singularly 
reminiscent of the dispraise of Venus already noted 
the eclogues of Googe: 


“ And I, whylst youth and course of carelesse yeeres, 
Did let me walke withouten lincks of love, 
In such delights did joy among my peeres: 
But riper age such pleasures doth reprove: 
My fancye eke from former follies move 
To stayed steps; for time in passing weares, 
(As garments doen, which wexen old above,) 
And draweth newe delightes with hoary heares. 
Tho couth I sing of love, and tune my pipe 
Unto my plaintive pleas in verses made: ... 
. . but yeeres more rype, 
And losse of her, whose love as lyfe I wayd, 
Those weary wanton toyes away dyd wype.” 


These lines remind us also of E. K.’s statement to 

effect that “his unstayed yougth had long wandred i: 
the common Labyrinth of Love, in which time to mitigate 
and alay the heat of his passion, or els to warne (as 
he sayth) the young shepheards .. . of his unfortunat 
foliy, he compiled these xii Eglogues.”! And it will 


1 Webbe implies that Spenser met with some criticism for this 
poem (ed. Arber, p. 54): “One only thing therein have I hearde 
some curious heades call in question: viz: the motion of some 
unsavery love, such as in the sixt Eglogue he seemeth to deale 
withall (which say they) is skant allowable to English eares.” 
He then repeats E. K.’s interpretation, in effect, saying that 
Spenser meant to warn others. 
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not escape notice that although in this eclogue Spenser 


implies that the loss of Rosalind was due to the rivalry 


of Menaleas, the song in “‘ August” is merely the con- 
ventional complaint of absence familiar in the Petrarchan 
sonnets, in which Colin (so Cuddie says) has vowed to 
spend all the nights in plaints, “ till safe and sound She 
home returne, whose voyces silver sound To cheerfull 
songs can chaunge my chereless eryes.” ! 

Besides “ January” and “ June,” the references to the 
Colin-Rosalind story in the other eclogues are merely 
occasional. Even “ December,” which is again entirely 
devoted to a song by Colin, refers to the love for Rosalind 
in a wholly secondary manner: the real purpose of the 
poem, which is pretty closely imitative of Marot, is to 
compare the life of the shepherd to the seasons of the 
year; it fittingly closes the series of poems and gives 
very material help in binding them all together, but it 
can hardly be said to stress the love story. The references 
by the other shepherds to Colin, distributed through 
several poems, are purely conventional: in “ April,” 
Hobbinol says that Rosalind scorns her lover; in “ Au- 
gust,” Cuddie repeats one of the songs said to have been 
made by Colin, though this song, as has been pointed 
out, contradicts the situation detailed in “June”; in 
“ October ” we are told that Colin is an example of how 
love can spoil a good poet; and in “ November” there 
is another casual reference. That the story has a basis 
in fact I do not in the least doubt, but it seems to me 
that the desire to find in the Calender records bearing 


*The fact that this song may have been an afterthought, since 
the combination of song and singing match is unusual, and since 
the gloss of E. K. does not extend to the song (Reissert, Herford) 
does not affect the inconsistency thus introduced into the story. 
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on the early life of Spenser has led to an undue exag- 
geration of its importance. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Shepheards Cale; 
is something more than a series of experiments. Whiet! 
Spenser began by writing a group of eclogues, based 
his Renaissance studies, in which he described poetica 
a love affair about as serious as the love of Romeo 
Rosaline, surrounded it by some imitations of the dirg 
the singing match, and the praise of a royal personay 
whose interest he hoped to win, and at a later 
inserted a group oi poems in which he addressed hims 
directly to the leaders of the Puritan cause; or whether 


the manner of dévelopment was the opposite, it is 


course impossible to say. These five poems are shar; 


differentiated from the other seven by their close link 
their similarity of method: and style, and their evide: 
serious purpose. That we have in them what was 
Spenser the most important part of the Calender thy 
seems not the least doubt. The young poet, just . 
into the court circle, was seeking to interest Leices: 
and Sidney, who led the Puritan faction. He was 
idle dreamer, but a man of ambition and withal a patriot 
It is noteworthy that his Puritanism was not doctrina 
but political.’ He realized clearly the great dange 
threatening England, and that this danger proceeded fro 
the political ambitions cf Rome. He saw that Burglile: 


* Like Milton, Spenser did not wholly sympathize with the Puritan 
zeal for plain and bare churches and a service devoid of dignity 
In the prose tract on Ireland he says that one of the first thing 
to do in reforming the country is to provide the people wit 
beautiful places of worship, “for the outward shewe doth greatlye 
drawe the rude people ... what ever some of our late to nice 
fooles saye,—‘ there is nothing in the seemelye forme and comely 
orders of the churche.’” (Globe ed. p. 680b). 
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was inclined to temporize, and that selfish ambition was 
blinding the Anglicans to the real issues. Quarrels among 
the Puritan leaders were encouraging their enemies, 
and already the foxes were stealing among the sheep. 
Beginning in “ February” with a wistful tenderness for 
the old religion as it had been in the glorious days of 


ul 


the past, proceeding in “ May” to an attack on the 


shepherds who, careless of their flocks, seek only worldly 


advantage, and in “July” to a more direct appeal to 
the Puritans to be cautious, the series of poems reaches 
its climax in the solemn warning in * September ” that 
the quarrels among the leaders were opening the way 
for Rome to subvert England. It is thus a consistent 
and cumulative argument, following Chaucer in style and 
aim, set into a pastoral framework made up of Renais- 
sance studies, and supplied with a gloss so artfully con- 
structed as to minimize still further the danger such 
plain speaking threatened an unknown poet anxious to 
succeed at court.! 

The mystery surrounding the first publication ef the 
Calender is, I think, now explicable. Spenser medi- 


tated a dedication to Leicester, as the letter of October 


‘That the danger in such writing was very real is shown by 
innumerable instanees. Thynne, in his * Animadversions” tells of 
the difficulties attending the publication of the edition of Chaucer 
in 1542; I have already alkuded to the fact that “ Chaucer” would 
have been “ called in” had it not been that his works were accounted 
‘‘fables’’ (p. 444); Gascoigne protests “even by the hope of my 
salvation” that he did not mean “the scandalizing of some worthie 
personages” in his story of Ferdinando Jeronimi (1574); Stubbes 
lost his right hand because of a tract he wrote on the subject 
of the Queen’s marriage; Sidney, favorite as he was with the Queen, 
was disgraced because of a letter which he wrote on the same 
subject, and Spenser was sent to Ireland for similar activities. 
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fifth to Harvey proves, but at the last moment his , 
failed, and Sidney, next to Leicester the most inth 
man in the Puritan camp, received the honor. 
publication was anonymous, and though the auth 
was without doubt known in Spenser’s immediat: 
there were good reasons why the fame of the work ¢ 
very slowly indeed. At the time of publication the 
est in the Alencon intrigue was reaching its highest 
point. Late in 1579 or early in 1580 Spenser pul 
the Mother Hubberds Tale, warning Leicester o1 
necessity of preventing the alliance. In the summer 
1580 Leicester himself was in very serious danger, 
Spenser was sent to Ireland; he had taken too n 


interest in politics for his own good. So it is sma 
wonder that both the Calender and the Tale were wnap- 


preciated, and that the authorship of the Calender 
not recognized, at least in any public manner, until, Eng 
land having been rescued from the grave dangers 
threatened, the popularity of the Faerie Queen 
the collection of pastorals the place it deserved, 
enabled Spenser to include the Tale, which had 
“called in” after it had first appeared, in the vol 
of 1591. In these circumstances, also, we find exp! 
ation for the cold praise of Sidney, who wrote the Def 
during the time when he was himself suffering from 
displeasure of the Queen because of his letter on 
very subject which is treated implicitly in the Calende 
and openly in the Tale; it would not have been politic 
for Sidney to praise too highly a work under suspicion 
in itself and written by a man whom it had been found 
expedient to send out of the country. 

Thus the Calender is brought into interesting relations 
with Mother Hubberds Tale and with Spenser’s bitter 
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complaint, in Virgils Gnat, for the harsh treatment that 


had followed his attempt to be of service to the great 
Earl. Thus, also, is found evidence that Spenser, like 
all the greater English poets, was intensely national. 
[o think of him as merely a dreamer and experimenter 
in verse is as uncritical as to credit him with an intention 
to make over English poetry on new lines. The Calender 
owes much to foreign models; it owes quite as much to 
ative elements. And if we review the first fruits of 
our chief poets, it would be hard to find two works, 
written at the very beginning of a career, that equal 
the Shepheards Calendar and the Mother Hubberds Tale 
in combining rare literary promise with keen grasp of 
questions at issue in a time of national peril. 


Epwin A. Greentaw. 





XVI.—A STUDY IN RENAISSANCE MYSTICIs\ 
SPENSER’S ‘FOWRE HYMNES.’ 


It was probably during, or shortly after, his reside: 
Cambridge University that Edmund Spenser composed tw 
‘hymnes,’ or odes, in praise of love and beauty. ‘Th. 
praised was ‘platonic love’; the ‘beauty’ praised 
‘ intellectual’ beauty. 

These two poems were written, it seems certain, 


] 
} { 


1580. Over twenty years later, perhaps twenty-five,— 
any rate not long before 1596,—the poet, grown 
| 


professes to condemn them as conspicuous among ‘‘t 
lewd layes”’ that “in the greener times of his youth ” 
had made 


In praise of that mad fit which fooles call love. 


He declares also that one of two “‘ most vertuous ladies,’ — 
either Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, or Mary, Counte: 
of Warwick,—had urged him to “eall in” the 
‘hymnes.’ Unable to suppress them on account of thei: 
wide diffusion, Spenser resolved “ to amend, and, by way ot 
retractation, to reforme them, making, instead of those ty 
Hymues of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two othe: 
of heavenly and celestiall.”’ 

One might suppose that if Spenser were really so anxi 
about the moral effect of his two youthful ‘hymnes,’ 
would not have republished them along with their 
formed” sisters. It is hardly wise to administer a dos 


poison even if we hold an antidote in the other hand. In 


fact, however, Spenser is not very serious about that “ lewi- 

ness’’ of the earlier poems. The word “lewd” means for 

him more often ‘ stupid’ or ‘ignorant’ than anything worse. 

The real trouble about the first two ‘ hymnes’ was that thes 
452 
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a 


gave, by themselves, an incomplete account of love, describ- 


ing only romantic love—the love of a man for a maid—and 
little more than hinting at religious love—the love of man 
for God. Romantic love, rightly understood, far from 
running counter to religious love, leads to it. The second 
two ‘hymnes,’ then, are not a “ retractation ”’ so much as ¢ 
sequel and a complement. 

There is, of course, a “lewd” kind of love which does 
work against religious love, which does poison the soul, and 
perhaps kill it. But Spenser, no less Puritan than Platonist, 
never in his life spoke of that kind of love but to inveigh 
against it. Indeed, although by temperament ardent, he 
was by conviction intolerant, almost ascetic. True love is for 
him not merely a purification, but a purgation, of passion. 
The true lover does not love so much the living, breathing 
woman, as the ideal image of her his own imagination has 


shaped. , As he says, “ they which love indeede,” draw 


. out of the object of their eyes 
A more refyned forme, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment ; 
Which [their mind] it reducting to her first perfection, 
[i. e., considering the object of love as a pure idea] 
Beholdeth free from fleshes frayle infection 
And then conforming it unto the light, 


Which in itselfe it [the mind] hath remaining still, 

Of that first Sunne [divine beauty], yet sparckling in his sight, 
[the mind still remembers in its earthly existence something of the divine 
beauty it used to behold when in heaven] 

Thereof [of that ‘‘ refyned forme,’’ or mental image, of the loved 

object } 

Thereof he [the lover] fashions in his higher skill 

An heavenly beautie to his fancies will ; 

And, it embracing in his mind-entyre, 

The mirrour of his own thought doth admyre. 


That is, not content with idealizing his lady, and worshipping 
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that inner ideal rather than the real woman, with al] he, 
human imperfections upon her head, Spenser’s true lover 
‘refines’ still further. Finding in that idealized womay 
‘reminiscences ’ of ‘ heavenly beautie ’—the very attributes 
of God, in short, as they are mirrored in his own thought— 
he straightway thitherward turns his love and admiratio, 
Assuredly, human passion has been quite purged away 
Moreover, we may be inclined to ask, what has beconx 
the woman in the case? Has she been ‘ purged away,’ too? 

In the first two ‘hymnes’ she has not. In them, stil] 
glorifying romantic love, Spenser makes it the true lover's 
object to obtain his lady’s ‘ grace ’— 


T’ approch more neare, till in her inmost brest 
He may embosomd bee and loved best ; 

And yet not best, but to be lov’d alone ; 

For love cannot endure a Paragone. 


And the poet intimates that he himself longs for suc! 
‘grace’ from a certain lady. For the philosopher, however, 


this desire is illogical ; its object is an illusion. [ The naive 


man thinks he loves a particular human being, and wants 1 

be loved in return. He really doesn’t, as Spenser has just 
proved to us. He really loves the ideal being which, mor 
or less faintly, she reminds him of. Of course, as long as 
he cannot get at that ideal being in any other way, th 
lady is, and may continue to be, useful as a reminder.) She 
is ‘“useful,”—that is, he loves her not as an end, but asa 
means. What if a more efficient ‘reminder’ turned up,— 
another and more perfect woman, for instance? Or, the 
visible beauty of the universe, the majestic glory of earth, 
and sea, and air? Or, the invisible, but declared, beauty of 
the heaven beyond the heavens, 


. in which doe raine 
The soveraine Powres and mightie Potentates, 
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and still higher 
And fayrer yet, whereas the royall Seates [7. e., Thrones] 
And heavenly Dominations are set, 


and 
Yet farre more faire. . . those bright Cherubins, 


Which all with golden wings are overdight, 
And those eternall burning Seraphins, 
Which from their faces dart out fierie light... . 


and at last, 


.... that Highest farre beyond all telling, 
Fairer than all the rest which there appeare, 
Though all their beauties joynd together were? 


If beauty is the sole mover of love, how should the lover 
who has beheld the perfect beauty, turn away to seek again 
the imperfect beauty ? To do so would be only the perver- 


sity of a mind stupid or depraved,—in a word, of a “lewd” 


mind. 

We are in the philosophic atmosphere of the two ‘hymnes’ 
of heavenly love and beauty. Romantic passion, however 
purified, and the woman, however idealized, have been 
“purged away.’’ True love recognizes and seeks its real 
object, which is through godliness to know and see, to 
‘possess,’ God. The Hymne of Heavenly Love is an invo- 
cation and invitation to godliness, the moral service of love. 
Fleshly man is unregenerate ; man’s guilt can only be atoned 
for by man. 

In flesh at first the guilt committed was, 
Therefore in flesh it must be satisfyde ; 

Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas, 
Could make amends to God for mans misguyde, 
But onely man himselfe, who selfe did slyde : 


So, taking flesh of sacred virgins wombe, 
For mans deare sake he did a man become.! 


‘Cf. the interestingly analogous argument in Dante, Par., v1, 85-120. 
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Christ incarnate, the man-Christ, is for the true lover the 
great Exemplar. 


With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind, 
Thou must him love, and his behests embrace. 


Since love is jealous, and 
cannot endure a Paragone, 


All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weake fancies, and stir up affections base, 

Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 

And give thyselfe unto him full and free, 

That full and freely gave himselfe to thee. 


If thou do so, even here on earth, 


. thy bright radiant eyes shall plainly see 
Th’ Idee of his pure glorie present still 
Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 
With sweete enragement of celestial] love, 
Kindled through sight of those faire things above. 


That is to say, the lover through moral service patterned 
upon the self-abnegation of the man-Christ, may in his mind, 
“the mirrour of his owne thought,” lovingly contemplate 
“ th’ Idee of his the man-Christ’s pure glorie,” to wit, the 
God-Christ. The lover’s yearning is now to ‘possess,’ to 
become one with the reality, the person, behind that Idea, to 
wit, with the God-Christ, with God Himself. In the 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, this mystic reward of moral 
service and adoring contemplation is described and promised. 

I use the term ‘mystic reward’ in no loose or general 
sense. Spenser combined Calvinism and Neo-Platonic 
mysticism as Dante had combined Scholastic Catholicism 
and Neo-Platonic mysticism,—though Dante’s Neo-Platon- 
ism was more indirectly received. To “all his creatures 
vile and base,” says Spenser, God doth “shew himselfe in 


th’ image of his grace, as in a looking-glasse”’ ; but only to 
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the Elect does He, as Calvin declared, reveal and give his 
inner, ineffable blessedness. To the justified Elect, to the 
true lover, he will give the gift of ‘Heavenly Beauty.’ 
‘Heavenly Beauty’ the Neo-Platonists call the Venus 
Urania; Spenser, ‘Sapience,’ or Wisdom. The ideas are 
identical, however, in so far as both the Venus Urania and 


‘Sapience’ represent Beauty Intellectual,—that is, ree! 


beauty as the mind may realize ‘under the form of eternity.’ 
While prisoned in the body, the human mind sees only the 
image, “as in a looking-glasse,” of this eternal Wisdom. 
As St. Paul says:' “ Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he may instruct him? But we have the mind of 
Christ.”’ Men, that is, possess not God’s Wisdom as it is in 
itself, but as it is imaged through the temporal mind of the 
man-Christ. Or, in St. John’s still more Neo-Platonic 
manner of speaking, men possess the Word, the Logos, which 
is the man-Christ, but not the Mind, the Nous, which is the 
God-Christ. Spenser’s mystic reward of the true lover, the 
mind which has put off mortality, and taken on immortality, 
—the gift of Sapience,—means then that the beatified human 
mind shall, in St. Paul’s words, “ know the mind of the 
Lord.” But, say the Platonists, what the mind truly 
knows, it possesses; therefore, truly knowing God’s mind, 
or Wisdom, or Sapience, the true and faithful lover shall at 
last attain the object of love, which is possession ; he shall 
possess, become one with God. 

Thus, the Hymne of Heavenly Love promised the true 
lover “th’ Idee of [Christ’s] pure glorie;” the Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie promises the divine reality behind that 
Idea, Christ’s “ pure glorie”’ as it is in itself. The Glorified 
Christ, as Origen had said, is the “ bridegroom ” to which 


the soul rises through its six stages of purification. 


'T Cor. ii, 16. 
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Thus Spenser’s ‘Sapience’ is a divine person, and no mer 
personified abstraction. It is of the utmost importance to 


remember this. The lesson of the ‘ Fowre Hymnes’ is mo; 
than moral. It is mystical. The true lover is not mere 


to learn wisdom, even wisdom concerning ‘those faire things 
above’’; he is eternally to live with the Wisdom, whieh jis 
the very God. 

But Spenser gives to this divine person, ‘Sapience,’ 
singular character. ‘Sapience’ is a beautiful woman, 


The soveraine dearling of the Deity, . .. 

The faire love of mightie heavens King, .. . 
Clad iike a Queen in royall robes, .. . 

And all with gemmes and jewels gorgeously 
Adornd,... 

And on her head a crowne of purest gold, .. . 
And in her hand a scepter. . . 

Both heaven and earth obey unto her will... 
The faireness of her face no tongue can tell. .. . 


. thrise happy man him hold, 
Of all on earth whom God doth so much grace, 


And lets his own Beloved to behold. .. . 


. . those whom shee 

Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave, 

. such wondrous pleasures they conceave, 
And sweet contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight, 
And them transport from flesh into the spright, 
In which they see such admirable things, 
As carries them into an extasy,— 


+} 


an “extasy,” that temporary release of the soul from the 
body when, as mystics always and everywhere believe, thi 
soul has a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 

We rub our eyes. We seem to have seen the familiar 
representation, heard the attributed powers and rewards, o! 
the glorified Virgin Mary, gorgeous, hieratic, enthroned, here 
set by Spenser above Christ Himself as “the soveraine 
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dearling,” “the faire love of heavens mightie King.” Has 
the Calvinist suddenly relapsed, and turned Roman Catho- 
lie? succumbed to the allurements of his own fair-seeming 
‘ Duessa ’—fair outwardly, false inwardly—mistress of that 
‘House of Pride,’ the Romish Church ? 

Indeed, the allurements to the allegorizing poet, the lover 
of picturesque analogies, were perilous. For his masters on 
one side, the Platonists, Venus was the mother of Love: is 
not love born of beauty? So might it be said, the Word is 


born of Wisdom, or Sapience ; therefore, since Christ is the 
Word, his mother, Mary, is Wisdom or Sapience. Certainly, 
Spenser the poet yielded to the analogical allurement to the 


extent of portraying the Lady Sapience as the Romish 
‘Tdolators’ had portrayed their idol. But while the poet 
thus utilized the image, the Puritan theologian and mystic 
could not possibly have intended the same person behind the 
image. Indeed, it is noteworthy that he makes no mention 
of Christ as the son of ‘Sapience,’ whereas he spoke 
constantly in his earlier ‘hymnes’ of love as the son of 
Venus.' 

Who, then, is ‘Sapience’? What person—since a person 
is called for—is intended by her,—this ‘ bride,’ not ‘ bride- 
groom,’ of the soul? Spenser has declared that “ pure 


'Spenser’s attitude towards the Virgin Mary is probably that of his 
contemporary and fellow-Platonist, Sir John Davies, in ‘ Nosce teipsum’ 
(1599). Davies says : 

. . . God, being made Man, for man’s own sake, 
And being like man in all, except in sin : 

His Body from the Virgin’s womb did take ; 
But all agree, God formed His soul within. 


Christ’s ‘‘soul,’’ that is, the Holy Spirit, or Ghost, is not born of Mary, 
but of God alone. In the same way, the Florentine Neo-Platonists con- 
ceived the Heavenly Venus as born, without a mother, immediately of 
God ; while the earthly Venus has a dual parentage. Cf. Ficino, Comm. 
Sympos., 11, vii. 
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” 


glorie” of Christ, the “ Idea” of which the soul has see 


its own mind, to be its reward in heaven. It would 
strange—would it not ?—to represent this “ pure 

which is Christ, as a woman? There is, however, anvotly 
Person in the Christian heaven, seated in God’s bosom.— 
co-eternal with God. ‘There are three,” says St. Joly 
“that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and th, 
Holy Ghost.” Christian writers from the earliest 
have often identified the Holy Ghost with Wisdom. 

philus of Antioch conceived the Trinity as Theos, / 
Sophia—God, the Word, Wisdom. So Ireneus. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. So Athanasius, who says 

that to possess the Holy Ghost, is to possess God. 

Paul: “The Kingdom of God... is joy in thi 
Ghost.” 


To identify ‘ Sapience ’ 


with the Holy Ghost, then, 
Christian authority, and perfectly fulfills the need o 
ser’s scheme. But, you exclaim, the Holy Ghost a \ 

It would seem to make Spenser a forerunner of Mrs. Ed 
Well, at least he would not be the first so to do. | 
early centuries of Christianity, the Gnosties, a sc! 
mystics influenced by, and influencing, the Christian 
John has himself been called a Gnostic, and St. Paul 
their doctrine—conceived the divinity, Christ, et 
“ married’? to Pneuma, the Holy Spirit, or Ghost. 
cisely so, the Jewish Kabbalists conceived the Word 
Logos, as a male principle eternally mated with a f 
principle, which they called Intelligence, or Wisi 
Origen speaks of the Holy Ghost as his “ mother,” 
) eNTNP mov, TO ayov mvedpa. Again, the Gnostic- 


recognized two divinities under the name of Sop/ 


Wisdom, one heavenly, the other earthly, corresponding \ 


closely to the Neo-Platoniec Heavenly and Earthly Ven 


' Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jal 
Vol. Iv, p. 67. 
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The link between these early theosophists and Spenser is 
the Neo-Platonie Academy at Florence, which flourished 
under the guidance of Marsilio Ficino in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. In his Commentary on Plato’s Sym- 


posium, Ficino writes:' ... “above our soul is a Sapience, 


which is not distributed through various doctrine, but is 
one; and from its one truth springs the manifold truth of 
men.... This one light of the One Sapience is Angelic 
Beauty ... is infinite Beauty.” It is, as Spenser says, 

that Soveraine Light 


From whose pure beames al perfect beauty springs. 


This “infinite Beauty,” continues Ficino, “is the desire of 


infinite Love.” So Spenser, 
That kindleth love in every godly spright. 


But Ficino identifies this beautiful Sapience with the 
Heavenly Venus. “Since the Angelic Mind has being, 
life, and intelligence, they the Platonists call its Being, or 
Essence, Saturn; its Life, Joy; its Intelligence, Venus.” * 
The analogy with the Christian Trinity is obvious: God the 
Father is the supreme Being; God the Son is the perfect 
Life; the Holy Ghost is the divine Intelligence, or Sapience. 
And on the analogy of the Neo-Platonic Venus, and possibly 
with the consciousness of the earlier usage—for the Flo- 
rentine eclectics had revived and assimilated many such 
late Greek and Kabbalistic doctrines,—Spenser treats his 
‘Sapience,’ the Holy Ghost, as a feminine principle — 
Goethe’s Ewig- Weibliche raised to the stature of divinity,— 
the infinite desire of infinite love. That Sapience is one with 
God, one Person in the Triune Godhead, is further proved 
by Spenser’s last stanza in the ‘hymnes,’ where he invites 


his souls to 


1vi, xviii. 
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. . + looke at last up to that Soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beames al perfect beauty springs, 
That kindleth love in every godly spright, 

Even the love of God... 

With whose sweete pleasures being so possest, 

Thy straying thoughts hence forth for ever rest. 


The ‘Fowre Hymnes,’ then, are not two separat 
antagonistic pairs, but one whole and _ progressive poe 
representing a soul’s conversion from 


. .. that mad fit which fooles call love, 


to “true love.” In his youth, he—the poet: never 
about Spenser—had loved a mortal lady ; had idealized 
in his heart; constantly and faithfully had_ tried 
worthy of her love and favor. She, the mortal lady, 
refused him her love and favor; and he had grieved. 
in his age, he had come to see his illusion. Who, at 
had refused him her love and favor? That mortal lady, 
sut was it she that he had really loved? Was it not 1 
his own ideal lady, of whom that hard-hearted lad) 


only reminded him? Did he not “ admyre” 


really only 
“mirrour of his owne thought?” Now at last he has dis 
covered where dwells the model of the ideal his heart 
fashioned, the true reality his mind had mirrored,—i) 
bosom of God. The Lady Sapience is not hard-hearted, but 
all-merciful ; “to all those which worthy bee,” to the “ few 
chosen” of the “many called,” she will give her peac 
Joy in her, the Holy Ghost, is very blessedness, the King 
dom of God itself. 

Even from this rapid analysis, it appears that the philo- 
sophical and literary ancestry of Spenser’s ‘ Fowre Hymnes’ 
must be a fairly complicated one. Even waiving the infusion 
of Calvinistic theology, and considering Spenser’s Platonism 
alone, we must see that this renaissance Platonism—even as 


Spenser received it—is a very special productYowing per- 
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haps even more to late Greek and oriental_theosophy and to 
Christian medieval mysticism than to Plato himself In it 
-— ~ 


Plato’s doctrine of love is enormously magnified, and altered 
to imply romantic love, love between men and women. The 
physical and spiritual beauty of women is conceived as the 
power not themselves which makes for righteousness in men. 
It is, says Spenser in the Faerie Queene,' 


. gentle ladies, in whose soveraine powre 
Love hath the glory of his kingdom left. 


The real Plato would have been startled and amused at the 
idea. An English poet, Sir John Suckling, called this 
redeeming power of feminine beauty “the new religion in 
love.’ He spoke playfully, no doubt, but more truly than 
perhaps he knew. The renaissance in all seriousness did 
make a religion of “ Platonic love’’—as the renaissance 
conceived it. As a quintessence of the myriad professions 
of faith in this ‘ new religion,’ I may quote a madrigal by 
one of its most finely sincere adherents, Michelangelo. At 
least, I may give the sense of the madrigal, for I cannot 
. z S ] 

translate its beauty. 

Mine eyes desirous of all fairest things, 

And evenso my soul of her reward, 

In having these adored, 

Gain their one virtue that to heaven wings. 

From the high stars there springs 

A splendor, hither flowing, 

Which thither desire brings, 

And men call Love, unknowing. 

Nor cometh Love, all-glowing, 


Into the gentle heart, save from a face 
Within whose eyes those stars have left their trace. 


Such was the religion, the only religion, which Castiglione 
prescribed for the courtly society he pictured in his ‘ Book 
of the Courtier,’ and gave us a model, not vainly, for all 


1 yt, viii, 1. 
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Europe. The Reformation, indeed, enforced a sterner, moy, 
masculine creed ; but as we have seen in Spenser, there wa: 
persistent effort by idealistic minds to graft the new Platonisy, 
upon the reformed Christianity, to warm the fraternal] 
which Christ taught, with the ardency of the love whic} 
springs from beauty and sex. 

The religion of beauty in woman of course antedate; 
renaissance. The antique world, indeed, would have sm 
at such an idea: ancient philosophers—except one, and 
only in one remarkable instance to be mentioned present) 
—regarded woman merely with contempt. But, you 
object, medieval philosophers merely added to the anti 
contempt of woman, horror. She was for them a coy 
hominis—a ‘confusion of man,’ a confused, unfinished ma, 
herself and a source of moral confusion to man. This 
true,—true, I mean, for the middle ages! And it is just this 
philosophical contempt and aversion towards woman that, 
combined with another idea, explains the medieval religion: 
love culminating in Dante. That other idea is the Plat 
belief in the redeeming power of beauty. The middle ages 
got its Platonism at second hand, through such writers a 
Boethius, Dionysius, Augustine; but they got it.  Brietly 


speaking, the association of redeeming beauty with woman! 


beauty came about in two ways,—the religious worship 
the Virgin Mary, and the chivalric homage paid to high 
born ladies by the poets of Provence. These two gloritica 
tions of woman, however, prepare only the outward form 
the ‘ religion of love’ of Dante and his school. The worshi 
of the Mother of Christ gave no sanction for the exaltati 
of any other woman. She was one preferred above women, 
miraculously elect, sacredly aloof. The homage paid to 
Provencal dames, on the other hand, was not religious at all, 
but a fashionable make-believe at best, at worst merely 
gloss on sensuality. Dante’s master, Guido Guinicelli, 
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utilizing the poetic forms of Provence, and infused with the 
fervor of the praise of Mary, found a religion in the love of 
a woman, his lady, by conceiving her beauty to kindle in 
him the love of divine beauty. She was like a burning-glass 
held between him and God : it was not she, but the rays of 
the divine sun, focussed through her, that set him afire with 
holy love. She is the t/wminatio Dei. Just so Beatrice— 
the real Beatrice—was valuable as a means, not as an end. 
Dante did not want her ; he wanted that which he conceived 
her name to mean, and her beauty to remind him of— 
blessedness. Once the tinder is ignited, the burning-glass 
may be thrown away. Dante did not exactly throw 
Beatrice away: she died. As a spirit purged of mortality, 
she ceased to be woman, and put on sainthood. But for her 
and Dante, there is no future of—personal love such as 


Rossetti pictures for his Blessed Damosel and her lover. In 


Heaven, Beatrice is his sister, he her brother—in Christ. , 
Romantic love is not purged away ; it never existed. 

For the religion of beauty, the renaissance achieved three 
things. It rediscovered Plato, and—after its own fashion— 
reinterpreted him. It educated woman, and declared her, 
so educated, man’s equal, if not—in matters esthetic and 
spiritual—his superior. I may add, however, that this 
declaration prevailed rather in courts of princes than in 
courts of law. In the third place, the renaissance felt, and 
asserted against medieval asceticism its right to feel, sensuous 
beauty as a passion. Condemn the pleasures of sense ! 
exclaims a famous humanist of the fifteenth century. 
“ Would that we had fifty senses, since we get so much 
enjoyment from five!’’ But of every enjoyment of sense, 
he adds, the enjoyment of beauty is the best. Beauty in 
women is the highest gift of God. A century later, another 
Italian is more specifically rapturous. ‘ For beauty,” he 
says, “we see a man forget himself; and on beholding a 
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face graced with this celestial gift, his limbs will quak 
hair stand on end, and he will sweat and shiver at the com, 
time ; just as one who, seeing on a sudden some hea 
vision, is possessed by the divine frenzy ; and when 
come to himself worships it in his thoughts and bows ( 
to it in his heart, and acknowledging it as it were a 
gives himself up as a victim and a sacrifice on the ali 
that fair lady’s heart.” You see, William James ought ; 
have included looking at pretty women among his ‘ \ 
ties of Religious Experience’ ; it is really a conversion. 
Now if you add to this somewhat extreme susceptib 
on men’s part to women’s beauty, an intellectual training 


and social opportunity of the highest and freest kind, \ 


will perceive how the aristocratic ladies of the renaissane 
were qualified to play the part of high priestesses in a 
religion of platonic love. But to describe that divin 


comedy, pseudo tragedy, or profane farce, as you please | 
regard it, is outside my present business. If we were con- 
cerned with Spenser’s whole works, we might have to ; 

in one way or another he illustrates all its more seri 

incidents. In the ‘ Fowre Hymnes,’ however, the Lacy 
appears only for a moment, and by the way; the poet is 
rather concerned with the abstract doctrine than with per- 
sonal or social application. The doctrine itself, and its 
expression in the form of ‘hymnes’—hymnes’ in tli 
Greek sense, really pans, or laudatory odes—derive very 
directly, as I think, from a certain Italian poem, product 
and summary of that fifteenth century reinterpretation ot 
Plato of which I just now spoke.' What the ‘Ode on Love’ 
of Girolamo Benivieni did for him was, I should say, to 
suggest emulation in form, and to supply a poetic, yet exact, 
compendium of doctrine. The interesting thing is, that the 


1For the text, a translation, and discussion of detailed relations of 


Benivieni’s and the ‘ Fowre Hymnes’ see Modern Philology, April, 1911 
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English poet caps a series of doctrinal odes on love as a 


religion which begins with the ode on the “gentle heart” 


of Guinicelli, companioned by Dante’s beginning “ Ladies, 
that have intelligence of love,” and Cavalcanti’s “A lady 
besought me,” and represented for the new renaissance creed 
by Benivieni’s ‘hymn.’ These several odes are what ] 
think of as the ancestry of the ‘Fowre Hymnes.’ They 
are connected as a chain, Spenser perhaps knowing only 
Benivieni; but Benivieni the rest; and the rest one another. 
In the remainder of my space I shall deal only with Beni- 
vieni, and the conditions which led to his ode. 

The poet-philosopher, Girolamo Benivieni, was a promi- 
nent member of the Platonic Academy at Florence, which 
flourished under the patronage of the earlier Medici. These 
Platonists were concerned to harmonize the teachings of 
their master with the Christian religion. St. Augustine had 
already said that Platonists were almost Christians, ‘ near- 
Christians’; and for these fifteenth century Italians, wor- 
shippers of beauty, Plato’s writings seemed a_ beautiful 
apotheosis of beauty. Aristotle and the Scholastics had, as 
they thought, syllogized the vision of God into a nightmare 
of repellant abstractions, and the love which should woo 
and win that vision, into a kind of senile and pusillanimous 
calculation. It was as if the aged Faust had thought to win 
Helena without first drinking the elixir of youth. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy Goa with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 
How natural, how inevitable is such love for all who really 
have a heart, a soul, a mind, and strength, they said, is re- 
vealed by Plato in the Symposium. For there we learn from 
Diotima, the Wise Wonfan, how God, seen by the mortal eye 
in all things beautiful, awakens vague but ardent longings 
in the heart ; how these longings move the sou/ instinctively 
to shape its life also in symmetry and harmony; and how 


4 
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at last the seeing mind recognizes the heart’s true object o; 
longing in the true Beauty, Goodness, Truth, which is God. 
To have realized such love is indeed to love “with 4] 
strength.” 

So had taught Diotima, the Wise Woman; and Pat 
Socrates had sat at her feet. So these masters of anti 
scornful as they might be towards women in general, ; 
nevertheless, as it seems, turn to a woman for the rey 
of the deepest mysteries of their faith, —Beauty and I, 
The renaissance ‘religion’ in romantic love is foreshad 

The kernel of the Florentine Neo-Platonism is Dioti: 
revelation. The philosophers of the school built up 
system, interpreting and harmonizing by uncouth n 
all knowledge concerning this and other worlds in th. 
of this central principle. By most historians of philos 
this system is shortly dismissed as a confused medley 
most half truths, of bad science, and of worse logic. It 1 
be so; but Florentine Neo-Platonism was representati 


and of its age, and for more than a century widels 


deeply influential not only upon philosophical writin 


the narrower sense, but upon literature at large, and 
life. The most adequate exposition, however, of the centr 
principle of the system, to wit, the doctrine of Lov 
Beauty, is in a poem by one of the cenacle, Girolamo }3 
vieni. Benivieni’s Canzone d’ Amore, or ‘Hymn of Loy 
for it is precisely a ‘hymn’ in Spenser’s sense—is no 1 
than the De Natura of Lucretius, or the Divina Comme 
Dante, or the Canzone d’ Amore of Cavalcanti, easy reading 
These philosophical poets sail in deep waters ; to follow, 
Dante with rare humor warns, demands a stout heart and 
sturdy ship: 

Ye that have set out in a little skiff... 

Turn back, to see once more your native land ; 


Venture not out to open sea ; lest haply, 
Unable to follow me, ye might get lost. 
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Certainly, it would be as foolish a venture for me to 


attempt now any detailed exposition of Benivieni’s ‘hymn,’ 


or even to read it in full. I—and my reader’s patience— 
might be lost together. A few illustrative passages must 
suffice. 

After a stanza of invocation, certainly very similar to that 


in Spenser’s first ‘ hymn,’ Benivieni announces his theme : 


I tell how love from its celestial source 

In primal good flows to the world of sense ; 

When it had birth ; and whence ; 

How moves the heavens, refines the soul, gives laws 
To all; in men’s hearts taking residence, 

With what arms keen and ready in resource, 

It is the gracious force 

Which mortal minds from earth to heaven draws ; 
How it may light, warm, burn ; and what the cause 
One love may earthward bend, one heavenward bear, 
A third sustain midway ’twixt earth and heaven. 


The primal good, or God, manifests itself in the universe 
under these forms of consciousness—intelligence, contem- 
plative of the primal good itself; spirit, actively seeking to 
realize in its own life the ideals held up before it by intelli- 
gence ; sense, blindly moved and drawn by the shadow cast 
on matter by the ideals reflected through the spirit. These 
three forms of consciousness exist both in the great, and in 
the little, universe,—in the macrocosm, or world as a whole, 
and in the microcosm man. The world as a whole has an 
intelligence, a world-mind; and an active and creative 
spirit, a world-soul—Plato’s ‘demiurge’ ; and a sensitive, 
moving and feeling body, a world-animal or the physical 
world. The one creative and moving force in this graduated 
universe is Love—creative, as each plane of consciousness is 
impelled to express after its kind the divine ideals, or 
patterns handed down to it; moving, as each plane of con- 


sciousness yearns upward to fuller comprehension and posses- 
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sion of these ideals, or patterns, themselves. That which in 
the patterns awakens this yearning we call beauty ; that to 
which the yearning leads is goodness. Thus, rightly, ther 
is but one love, one beauty ; the love which leads upward, 
drawn by divine beauty, towards divine goodness. Thi; 
fact intelligence clearly enough perceives ; but sense, left to 
itself, cannot but seek the only beauty apparent to it, namely, 
sensuous or material beauty. Thus while the pure intelli- 
gence, the angels, love only God, the pure creatures of sense, 
the brutes, love only the flesh. 

Now man, the microcosm, repeats in his soul the who! 
cosmic process. Having intelligence, he is as the angels: 
as a creature of sense, he is as the brutes. Human love. 
therefore, is neither wholly angelic, nor wholly brutish, but, 
as it were, hangs midway between the two, drawn at once 
upwards and downwards. His is that third love of which 
Benivieni speaks : 

One love may earthward bend [i. ¢., brutish love], one 
heavenward bear [7. ¢., angelic love 
A third [7 e., human love] sustain midway twixt earth and heaver 


As an intelligent being, however, man may break this 


equipoise of human love ; following “ the high quest” 


angelic, or intellectual, love, 


The way to highest good we too retrace... . 
For 

Diffused is through this love 

That light in us which leads us to the skies. 

Through it within us rise 

Splendors reflected from the sun supernal 

Until our souls are lit with love eternal. 


In the last three stanzas of his ‘hymn,’ Benivieni retraces 
the steps, or stages, of this reascent of the human soul to 
highest good. There are six. First, the heart is kindled to 
desire by a beautiful face the eyes have seen ; but presently, 
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the fond imagination of the lover, his inward vision, makes 
the loved one seem fairer than she is. He has stripped her 


fair image from its imperfect representation in clay, and 


remoulded it to his liking. But it is no longer the outward 
face, but the idealized portrait drawn by his own imagina- 
tion, that he loved. 
Hence it is decreed 
That loving hearts on a sweet error feed. 


In this love of an illusion, of a phantom-face—his fancy’s 
bride—is the second stage of the soul’s ascent. 

However much loving imagination may have improved 
and glorified the beauty seen in the flesh, the glorified image 
is still one particular face. There are others. “There is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars”’; and he that has seen but the 
glory of the sun only, has not seen all glory. Even so he 
that has loved and idealized one fair face only, has not loved 
all fairness. So the soul reaches out to new experiences of 
beauty, forms a mental ‘composite photograph,’ so to speak, 
from many fair faces ; until, as Benivieni put it,— 

. until from many fairs 
The heart from matter tears, 


Is shaped a type, wherein what nature rends 
In all asunder, into one image blends. 


Here in this third stage of its progress, the soul delights 
in this abstracted type. The soul has reason to be pleased ; 
it is contemplating its own handiwork, for which nature 
gave but the raw materials. These the soul, as the sculptor 
his pieces of metal, has fused into a perfect form. In this 
generalized type furthermore, 

long-sought truth the while 
Is as a sun-ray under water seen. 


For in that imaged fairness glimmers still, 
Though darkly, something sacred that invites 
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The gentle heart to heights 

Where a more perfect beauty sits serene. 
There not the shadow that on earth has been 
Sole witness of true good, the heart shall find, 
But clear light and the true sun’s image true. 


Behind the sensible type of beauty, glimmers darkly, lik, 
a sun-ray through water, the ideal type. In the physical 
world of nature, this ideal type is represented only by 
imperfect ‘ off-prints.’ Since then the ideal type, or pattern, 
could not have come to it from without, the soul reali; 
that this type, or pattern, must have existed within 
This is the fourth stage of the soul’s progress, when, 
doning its quest of beauty in the outer world, the soul 
back into itself, and realizes its own spiritual beauty, \ 
is Virtue, a clear light and the true sun’s [7. ¢., G 
image true. 

If gentle heart these sacred signs pursue 

It finds that image planted in the mind. 


For virtue, moral goodness, is the aspiration of the s 


pattern itself after the ideals presented to it by the n 


The spirit wills, but only the mind secs, the truly beautiful, 
This is the fifth stage. 

gut even yet, though the ideals which the mind cont 
plates are truly beautiful, the soul is not. satisfied. 
ideal of truth is beautiful ; the ideal of goodness is beautit 
but the beauty of truth is distinet from the beauty of ¢ 
ness ; each kind of beauty lacks something that the other 
has: Where is that one beauty which comprehends 
kinds? Where is Beauty itself? For answer the s 
must transcend the mind, the reason. Says Benivieni, t! 
soul 

Thence [1. ¢., from the ideals seen by the individual mind] 
soars to more refined 


And pure light circumfused about that sun 
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By whose eternal, one 
Glory illumined, loving, are made fair 
The mind, the soul, the world, and all things there. 


What this one true beauty is, which is in God and is God, 
mortal man may intuitively feel, but cannot declare. But 
to feel, and to desire, this true beauty, which is in God and 
is God, is the sixth and last stage of human love. So 
Benivieni halts his song. 

O song of mine, I feel Love drawing rein 

On the rash ardors that my spirit move 


Beyond the path appointed to aspire. 
Ile applies the curb ; he checks the vain desire. 


Desire of what? we may ask. Is the goal of love not 
reached? No, not fully: for the final desire of love is 
possession. Possession of God, becoming one with Him, 
should be the sabbath of rest rewarding the six days’ labor 

" love. If Benivieni cuts out this last aet in the soul’s 
dress, he has nevertheless alluded to it earlier in the poem : 


By love the fire, through which its living grace 
Distils, in us is lit ; in flames whereof 


The heart consuming dies, yet dying lives. 


This passing of the loving heart through death to life, is no 
mere rhetoric. Benivieni’s friend and commentator, Pico 
della Mirandola, explains indeed that there are two deaths 
through which the heart may pass to life. In the first 


‘death,’ the soul is released from the body, but not the body 


from the soul. The animal body lives on, while the soul 


goes on a heavenly excursion. As Milton puts it: leaving 
the body behind, 


. the deep transported mind mi 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s 
Look in. 


This is the Platonic ‘ecstasy ’—that state in which Spenser 
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spoke of seeing Lady Sapience. Mystics, generally, hay 
experienced, or claim to have experienced, such trance-| 
communion with God. I need only remind you of Cather 
of Siena, or St. Francis, or—perhaps—John Alexande 
Dowie. In eestasy, in this first, or false, death, says Pico, 


ear 
al 


the lover may see the celestial Venus face to face, and 
her speak,—but no more. So the Holy Ghost descended 


upon the Apostles. But in the second, or perfect, «i 


when both soul and body are wholly released from oy 


another, then shall the lover’s soul embrace and kiss ¢| 
celestial Venus ; and in that kiss his soul and hers s| 
intermingle and become as one in perfect union. As Sp 
says finally--if my interpretation be correct— 

With whose [i. ¢., God’s] sweete pleasures [the gift 


of the Holy Ghost] being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts hence forth forever rest. 


And to that Sabbath of rest, after the six days of his so 
purgation and ascent, Spenser looks in the last line he yn 


ably ever wrote: 
O that great Sabbaoth God graunt me that Sabaoth’s sight !! 


, 


In the light of these doctrinal ‘Hymnes,’ much ot 

allegory of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ becomes clear. Thus, 
‘Gloriana,’ queen of Faerie Wand, means that “ pure 
glorie,” “great heavens Queene, Sapience,” “th’ Idee” of 
whom Englishmen may see through ‘Gloriana’ incarnat: 
in “the most excellent person of their Soveraine the 
Queene” Elizabeth. England is ‘Faerie Land,’ that is, 
heaven on earth; its capital, London—Troynovant, third 
world-capital after Troy and Rome—is the earthly counter- 
part of the capital of the heavenly ‘ Faerie Land,’ Cleopolis, 


‘Tt is evident that he confounds Sabaoth (hosts) with Sabbath (rest 
Child. 
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city of glory, city of God, the New Jerusalem. Prince 


Arthur, enamored of Gloriana seen in a vision, in “the 
mirrour of his owne mind,” is the human soul enamored of 
the heavenly Sapience. He is also, in human parallel, the 
Earl of Leicester, enamored of Queen Elizabeth. Thus, in 
the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ mystic, patriot, courtier meet. 

It is of the mystic, infusing into the dry bones of Calvinist 
theology the beautiful—though, if you like, fantastie— 
spirit of renaissance Platonism, that John Milton, at once 
Puritan and lover of beauty, thought, when he called the 


9 


“sage and serious Spenser” “a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas.” If in the ‘ Faerie Queene’ we get the body 
of his teaching, gorgeously appareled, in the ‘ Fowre 
Hymnes’ that teaching is given, simplex munditiis, unveiled. 
In some ways they are the most perfect, as well as the 
fourth, gospel—after Dante, Cavalcanti, Benivieni—of the 


medieval renaissance ‘ religion’ of beauty and love. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 





XVII.—INFLUENCE DES RECITS DE VOYAGFs 
SUR LA PHILOSOPHIE DE J. J. ROUSSEAU 


Contrairement 4 bien des écrivains et a bien des phil 
phes, Jean Jacques Rousseau semble avoir trouvé, di 
début de sa carriére, l’idée directrice qui devait le guides 
dans toute son ceuvre. Contenue, déja presque entire, « 
le Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts, la théorie sur la |) 
originelle de Vy homme est formulée avee netteté et déve} 
dans le Discours sur ( Inégalité; on la retrouve dans tor 
ouvrages de Rousseau, c’est l’essential méme de sa doct 
le principe admis par lui comme absolu et incont 
dont il ne se départira pas et qu’il défendra obstiné 
I] est assez étonnant, au premier abord, de voir R 
prendre cette attitude dans la lutte philosophiqu 


moment ot les idées de progrés ont gagné tellement 


rain, dans un des siécles les plus civilisés et les plus hy 


de son raffinement que lon ait connu. Ajoutons qu 
seau, en sa double qualité de Génevois et de pi 
foncier, qu’il est toujours resté, aurait dt croire plus qu 
autre A ce que Calvin appelle la “ malice humain.” Su 
il de dire que Rousseau “ étant éminemment individualist 
toute sa doctrine sort de la constitution particuliére de - 
moi,” comme M. Lanson le déclare? Il ne sembi 
et cette solution ne nous satisfait guére ; il y a -pourtant 
probléme psychologique autant que littéraire qui vaut d 
examiné, 

Pour certains, M. Jules Lemaitre en particulier, Kous~ 
a pris le parti de la nature contre la civilisation par désir 


singulariser, par amour du paradoxe ; encouragé dans c 


1 Voir Gaberel, Calvin et Rousseau, Geneve, 1878. 


176 
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voie par Diderot et voyant le suecés de son idée audacieuse, 


i] aurait ensuite persisté par crainte de se désavouer et par 
orgueil. 

[I] suffit cependant de lire Rousseau, pour sentir sa par- 
faite sincérité ; il peut avoir tort, il est au moins convaincu, 
et 4 ce point que toute sa vie il ne cessera d’aspirer A la 
bienheureuse liberté de homme primitif; ¢c’est pour avoir 
cru enfin la trouver qu’il sera si heureux pendant les quel- 
ques mois de son séjour 4 Vile Saint-Pierre. Pour cette 
raison, qui nous parait probante, et parce que nous ne 
pouvons admettre que Rousseau ait passé toute sa vie en un 
mensonge perpétuel, nous rejetterons Vexplication de M. 
Jules Lemaitre, qui n’est au reste que l’explication assez 
malveillante donnée par Marmontel au livre vin de ses 
Mémoires. Reste alors le récit of Rousseau raconte avoir 
été saise d’un inspiration subite, d’un ¢blouissement A la 
lecture du programme de I’ Académie de Dijon, un jour qwil 
allait voir Diderot alors prisonnier 4 Vincennes. ' 

C’est la version 4 laquelle nous nous arréterons, en la com- 
plétant toutefois et en essayant de l’expliquer. Quelle que 
soit la valeur de notre hypothése, elle nous semble, en effet, 
présenter l’avantage de replacer Rousseau dans son milieu 
et dans son temps, tout en tenant compte du récit qu’a 
priori nous n’avons aucun droit de mettre en doute. Ce que 
Rousseau a cru, de trés bonne foi, trouver de Ini-méme et 
n lui-méme, pourrait bien n’étre en réalité qu’ une réminis- 
cence, un souvenir inconscient de lectures antérieurement 
faites. Si, en effet, V’idée de la bonté originelle de Vhomme 


n’était pas courante chez les philosophes de 1750, elle était 


' Confession, Ile part., Livre vitt.—Dans le méme livre Rousseau, 
raconte un peu plus loin comment il composa son second Discours dans 
des conditions analogues au cours de ses promenades i travers la forét de 
Saint Germain. Dans les deux récits nous trouyons la méme affirmation 
d’originalité et d’invention personelle. 
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admise en fait dans toute une catégorie d’ouvrages qy, 
Rousseau ne pouvait pas ne pas avoir lus.' Sans you 
rechercher les origines lointaines et antiques de ¢¢ 
théorie, nous voudrions montrer comment elle s’est dével, 
pée, en quelque sorte en marge de la littérature, dans 
récits de voyages en Amérique et chez les €crivains quj 
sont inspirés d’eux. C’est lA que Rousseau a trouy 
doctrine pour ainsi dire toute préte, assez solidement (ts 


par des faits pour qu’on pit élever dessus un systéme | 


osophique, et c’est lui-méme qui va nous fournir les élément 
de notre démonstration. 

Pour définir ce qu’il entend par homme naturel, Rousse: 
prétend n’avoir fait usage que du raisonnement. “ Laissant 
de cété tous les livres scientifiques qui ne nous appr 
qu’a voir les hommes tels qu’ils se sont faits, dit 
méditant sur les premiéres et plus simples opérations « 
l’Ame humaine, j’y vois deux principes, qui sont l’instinet d 
la conservation et la répugnance A voir souffrir un 
semblable A soi.”’ Ainsi armé Rousseau commence i con- 
struire in abstracto son homme de la nature. Remarguons, 
en passant, le faux cartésianisme de cette proposition et 
procédé dangereux employé par Rousseau ; le raisonnement 


vartésien ne pouvant en effet s’appliquer qu’d des opérations 


1 Des 1720 de l’Isle avait fait jouer sur la scéne de la Comédie Italienns 
un Arlequin Sauvage, oX l’on voyait un Indien se moquer de notre civilisa- 
tion ; la piéce eut du succés mais n’est qu’un aimable badinage. Quant 
Montesquieu, son Usbeck est loin d’étre ‘‘ "homme naturel’? tel que |’a 
congu Rousseau. L’auteur des Lettres Persanes connaissait parfaitement | 
Voyage en Perse de Chardin ; il n’est pas tombé dans l’erreur grossitre de 
faire de son héros un barbare ou un sauvage, comme on disait alors. 
Usbeck est le représentant d’une civilization moins avancée que la nétre 
il n’en est pas moins un civilisé. Ce n’est donc point 14 qu'il faut 
rechercher les origines précises du Discours sur l’ Inégalité ; et en tout cas 
Montesquieu n’a voulu faire que le procés de quelques abus et de quelques 
travers et non point diriger une attaque systématique contre la civilisa- 
tion. 
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de Vintelligence et non a des manifestations de la sensi- 
pilité. Il va arriver que, fatalement, Rousseau ne pourra 
demeurer dans le domaine de l’abstraction et qui’l sera foreé 
de citer des faits, d’avoir recours 4 des procédés empiriques, 
autrement dit de particulariser son “ homme de la nature”’; 
si bien que sans y penser il va nous peindre “ l’homme 
sauvage” tel qu’il avait pu le trouver dans une foule de 
relations de voyages, et non l’homme tel qu’il est “sorti des 
mains de l’auteur des choses.’ Il exécute pourtant en peu 
de mots les voyageurs qui ont voulu décrire les meurs des 


sauvages. La raison en est simple: “ils n’étaient points 


philosophes.” Les particuliers ont beau aller et venir, 


“la philosophie ne voyage pas.” Quels beaux récits nous 
aurions, au contraire, si “un Montesquieu, un Buffon, un 
Diderot, un Duclos, un d’Alembert, un Condillae ou des 
hommes de cette trempe” consentaient 4 explorer “le 
Mexique, le Pérou, le Chili, les Terres Magellaniques, sans 
oublier les Patagons vrais ou faux, le Brésil, enfin les 
Caraibes, la Floride, et toutes les contrées sauvages, voyage 
le plus important de tous.”’! 

Oi done cependant sinon dans ces récits de “ marins, de 


b 


soldats ou des Missionaires,” qu’il affecte de tant dédaigner, 
Rousseau a-t-il pu prendre de quoi illustrer sa thése? Un 
philosophe poéte, comme Rousseau, qui cherche bien plus a 
peindre et 4 frapper imagination qu’A raisonner, ne saurait 
se passer de faits. Aprés avoir malmené si fort ces pauvres 
voyageurs qui n’avaient point surchargé de livres phi- 
losophiques leur mince bagage d’explorateur, il s’empresse 
de reconnaitre ce qu’il leur doit et nous verrons qu’il leur 
doit encore plus qu’il ne pense. I] cite en effet non seule- 
ment Buffon qui a exercé sur lui une influence incontestable, 


' Discours sur I Inégalité (note j. ) 
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mais encorse Kolben, Corréal, et surtout /’ Histoire Gé 
des Voyages de Vabbé Prévost, aveu précieux a retenir. 

Le fait est done nettement établi: Rousseau avant d’éeyiy, 
le Discours sur [ Inégalité s’est documenté, et nul ne <x 
songer 4 le lui reprocher. On peut critiquer davantag, 


assertion que la “ philosophie ne voyage pas’’; il y a 


sa part un oubli assez étrange. Bien avant lui d’: 


qu’il avait trés probablement lus, dont au moins i] 
entendu parler, avaient songé A étudier les meeurs 
sauvages de facon scientifique, comme nous dirions ; 
d’autres surtout avaient institué entre ’homme mod 
“homme de la nature” tel qu’on croyait Vavoir tr 
dans les foréts américaines, un rapprochement desti: 
couvrir de confusion les prétendus civilisés que nous sommes 
Montaigne me parait avoir été le premier en Fra: 
rapprocher |’état de nature des moeurs’de la société di 
temps. Dans son fameux chapitre des Cannibal. 
d’aprés les récits d’un aventurier qui avait accompagné M 
de Villegaignon dans son expédition de la France Ant- 
arctique,” il a établi entre les sauvages américains et 
hommes de l’Age d’or ce faux parallélisme qui devait 


une fortune si singuliére. 


1Discours sur UV Inégalité (notes f, g, j.) —Le tome x de la compi 
de Prévost, qui traite spécialement de |’ Amérique, a paru en 1754, tr 
pour que Rousseau ait pu utilement leconsulter ; mais le tome x1, q 
tient déja les voyages de Magellan, a pu lui-fournir quelques renseigne- 
ments. 

? Cette expédition a été racontée par André Thévet dans ses Si 
de la France Antarctique, Paris, 1556. Thévet, qui est loin d’étr 
philosophe, n’a vu dans les sauvages que des cannibales ou des | 
étres deshérités par la nature et condamnés a vivre de facon précair 
un ciel affreux : voir surtout le chapitre ‘*Comment ces pauvres gens » 
défendent du froid’’; nous sommes bien loin de l’Age d’or. II est 
que Rabelais, qui lui aussi s’est occupé de l’ Amérique, comme |’a a montr 
Lefrane (Les Navigations de Pantagruel, Paris, 1905), a partagé 1’ 0; 
de Thévet sur ce point ( Pantagruel, 1v, 9). On s'est en effet tout d’abor 
demandé si les sauvages américains avaient une ime ; le zéle des conve! 
seurs ne s’est éveillé qu’ assez longtemps aprés la découverte. 
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«T] me semble, dit-il, que ce que nous voyons par expérience 
en ces nations, surpasse non seulement les peintures de quoy 


la poésie a embelli l’Age doré, et toutes ses inventions a 


peindre une heureuse condition d’hommes, mais encore la 


conception et le désir méme de la philosophie; ni Platon, ni 
Lycurque n’ont pu imaginer une nayveté si pure et si simple 
comme nous la voyons par expérience : Los natura modos 
primum dedit.’ Si Montaigne insiste ainsi sur le mot 
‘ expérience,” e’est qu’il eut l’oceasion de voir de prés trois 
de ces sauvages 4 Rouen “du temps du feu roy Charles 
neuviesme,” de les interroger sur leurs lois et coutumes. 
Un interpréte traduisit leurs réponses et Montaigne apprit 
ainsi “ trois choses du plus haut intérét ”’ ; de la troisiéme il 
ne se souvient plus ; heureusement pour nous et pour Rous- 
seau il n’a point oublié les deux premiéres. “Ils dirent 
qu ils trouvaient en premier lieu fort étrange que tant de 
grands hommes portant barbe, forts et armez, qui étaient 
auprés du roy, se soubmissent & obéir 4 un enfant, et qu’on 
ne choisissait plutét quelqu’un d’entre eux pour commander. 
Secondement qu’ils avaient apergu qu’il y avait parmy nous 
des hommes pleins et gorgez de toutes sortes de commoditez 
et que leur moitiés (ils ont une fagon de langage telle qu ils 
nomment les hommes moitié les uns des aultres) estaient 
mendiants 4 leurs portes, descharnez de faim et de pauvreté; 
et trouvaient estrange comme ces moitiés ici nécessiteuses 


pouvaient souffrir une telle injustice, qu’ils ne prinssent les 


autres & la gorge ou meissent le feu A leurs maisons.’ 


' Essats, Liv. 1, Chap. xxx. On avait vu assez souvent de ces sauvages 
en France, et, en particulier, 4 Rouen. En 1551 une véritable colonie 
d’Indiens venus du Brésil campa sur les rives de la Seine et le roi Henri 
II prit grand intérét A ce spectacle, ‘‘duquel son cil fut joyeusement 
content.’’ (Déduction du somptueux ordre, plaisantz spectacles et magnifiques 
spectacles... . donnés par les citoiens de Rouen & la Sacrée Majesté du tres 
christien Roy de France Henry second, Rouen, 1551. Réimprimé a Paris 
chez Techener, 1850). Ces Indiens et les objets exotiques qu’ils avaient 
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N’est-il pas étrange de trouver déja sous la plume de Mop- 
taigne la conclusion du Discours sur [ Inégalité: “ i\ os 
manifestement contre la loi de nature de quelque maniey 


. 


qu’on la définisse qu’un enfant commande Aa un veillard 
qu’un imbécile conduise un homme sage, et qu’une poi 
de gens regorge de superfluités tandisque la multitude affam¢ 


9 


manque du nécessaire Cette conclusion, je le sais, pri 
une valeur toute particuliére dans l’ouvrage de Rouss 
surtout si l’on songe aux événements qui devaient surver 
en France quarante aus plus tard. On voit cependant que 
on aurait tort de voir une prophétie révolutionnaire dans c¢ 
qui n’est trés probablement qu’un souvenir de Montaign 
une formule que nous aurons encore l’oceasion de signa 
bien souvent avant Rousseau.’ 

I] reste qu’il faut retenir du chapitre de Montaigne deny 
idées principales ; les sauvages américains vivent selon |a 
de nature, et, ce faisant, ils sont plus heureux que nous 
nous n’avons point de motifs de nous croire plus raisonna!)les 
qu’eux, leur simple bons sens vaut mieux que notre pré- 
tendue sagesse. I] est vrai qu’il termine par le mot bie: 
connu: “ Tout cela ne va pas trop mal, maisquoy, ils 
portent pas de hauts de Chausses”,—constatation oi 


sceptique et le douteur reparait. Quelle que soit la valeur 
puq I 1 


des idées de Montaigne, elles devaient faire un chemin 
apportés avec eux inspirérent méme des artistes; cf. un article du 1): 
Hamy sur l’ Album des habitants du Nouveau monde d’ Antoine Jacqua 
contient un passage sur les sculptures de l’Hoétel du Brésil a Ri 
( Journal de la Société des Américanistes, Nouvelle série, tome Iv, 1 
1908). 

'M. Edme Champion dans son livre si judicieux sur J. J. Rousseau + 
la Révolution Francaise, Paris, 1909, ne signale pas ce rapprochement, 
je crois cependant décisif. Si le mot de Mde. de Stael: ‘‘ Rousseau n'a 
rien inventé, mais il a tout enflammé,’’ 
pas inutile de le corroborer par des faits et des textes.—Mr. Paul Stapfer 
dans son volume sur Montaigne, Paris, 1895, ne fait qu’indiquer en passant 
la dette de Rousseau. 


nous parait exact, il n’est peut-¢tr 
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rapide; nous les retrouvons bientét, appuyées cette fois de 


considérations philosophiques, chez un voyageur en Amérique, 
Vavoeat Lesearbot.' 

Des le début de son livre Lescarbot proteste contre le 
nom de sauvages donné aux habitants du Nouveau Monde, 
“lesquels je nommeray de ce nom commun,”’ dit-il, “ quoy 
qu’ils soient sans comparaison autant humains que nous.” 
Le premier, parmi les voyageurs, il entreprend la réhabili- 
tation systématique des sauvages américains; si barbares 
quwils puissent paraitre, ils ont au moins sur nous |’avantage 
de ne pas connaitre la torture légale, et pour la cruauté 
la guerre ‘ny Hespagnols, ni Flamens, ny Francais ne leur 
conclut-il, 


. 
€ 
< 


” 


devons rien en ce regard. Je puis assurer, 
“qu’ils ont autant d’humanité et plus d’hospitalité que 
nous.”? D’od vient done qu’ils ne sont point “si brutaux, 
stupides ou lourdaux qu’on pourrait penser”? D’od vient 


que “ quoyque nuds ils ne laissent point d’avoir les vertus 


qui se trouvent és hommes civilisés? C’est qu’un chacun 


(dit Aristote) dés sa naissance a en soy les principes et 


semence des vertus. Prenant done les quatre vertus par 


leurs chefs, nous trouvons qu’ils en participent beaucoup.” * 


1 Montaigne n’est pas le seul au XVIe siécle a avoir ¢tabli ce rapproche- 
ment ; Jodelle dans une ode dédiée a Thévet et publiée en téte de la Rela- 
tion de la France antarctique, avait déja dit : 


Ces Barbares marchent tous nuds, 
Et nous nous marchons incogneus 
Fardez, masquez. Ce peuple estrange 
A la pieté ne se range, 
Nous la notre nous mesprisons... . 
M. Laumonier a récemment signalé une curieuse ressemblance entre 
Ronsard et Rousseau (Ronsard po?te lyrique, Paris, 1910, page 554). Mais 
personne autre au XVIe siécle ne nous parait avoir eu la hardiesse de 
Montaigne. 
® Histoire de la Nouvelle France . . . par Marc Lescarbot, témoin oculaire 
des choses ici récitées, Paris, 1609, chap. II, page 2. 
* Histoire de la Nouvelle France, page 779. 
5 
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Ces vertus sont la Force ou le Courage, la Tempérane 
Libéralité, la Justice. Nous ne suivrons pas Leseay| 
dans son analyse de l’esprit humain ; retenons seulement 
qu'il dit de la justice, “ Pour ce qui est de la justic 
n’ont aucune loy divine ny humaine, sinon celle qu 
nature leur enseigne qu’il ne faut pas offenser aut 
Rousseau étudiant la nature de Vhomme primitif arri: 
la méme constatation, quand il dira parlant de la pitié, 


considére comme un sentiment inné: “ C’est elle qui au 


de cette maxime sublime de justice raisonnée: Fais ? 

ce que tu veux qu’on te fasse, inspire 4 tous les hom 
cette maxime de bonté naturelle bien moins parfaite, ; 
plus utile peut-¢tre que la précédente: Fais ton bien ay, 
moindre mal d’autrui qu’il est possible.” * 

Sans doute le brave robin qu’est Lescarbot et qui | 
“pour employer utilement les heures qu’il peut ay 
loisir, pendant le temps appelé vacations,” n’a pas song 
qu’il faisait cuvre de précurseur et presque de revolution- 
naire en rappelant aprés Aristote que tous les hommes s 
valent et ont en eux les mémes possibilités. Avec Descartes 


! Histoire de la Nouvelle France, page 804. 

? Discours sur l’ Inégalité, lére partie. 

Sans vouloir y insister autrement, je signalerai encore une c 
assez curieuse. Lescarbot décrivant les Tabagies ou festins des sa 
avait dit: ‘‘Je veux encore dire en passant que Lacédaemoniens 
une certaine maniere de bal ou danse dont ils usaient en toutes leurs 
ou solemnités, laquelle représentait les trois temps, scavoir: | 
les vieillards qui disaient en chantant ce refrain, Nous fimes 
valeureux ; le présent par les jeunes gens en fleur d’Age disant, 
sommes presentement ; l’avenir par les enfants qui disaient, Nous | 
i notre tour.’’ (Hist. de la N. F., p. 771). Quand 150 ans p! 
Rousseau voudra dépeindre une féte civique telle qu’il souhaiterait 
voir établir 4 Geneve, c’est le méme passage de Plutarque qui se présent 
i lui, il le citera presque dans les mémes termes et conclura « 
triomphante: ‘‘Voili, Monsieur, les divertissements qui conviennent a un 
’ 


république’’ (Lettre a d’ Alembert sur les spectacles, in fine). 11 est du rest 


probable qu’ Amyot est ici la source commune de Lescarbot et de Rouss 
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on va admettre que le “bon sens est la chose du monde la 
mieux martagée”; proclamés égaux en raison, le temps 
yiendra ot tous les hommes voudront étre égaux en droit, 
et ce sera ’89. Rien de,plus dangereux et, au fonds, de 


plus redoutable dans ses conséquences pour une monarchie 


absolue, que tous ces récits de voyages qui vont inonder le 
yxu® et le xvii siécles. Ils vont habituer le public 
4 cette idée que les hommes peuvent vivre heureux et ver- 
tueux sans lois, sans rois et sans droit écrit; quand Rousseau 
publiera le Disecours sur l’Inégalité il trouvera un terrain 
préparé de longue main. 

Nous ne pouvons dans le cadre forecément trés limité de 
cette étude passer en revue les récits de voyages du X VI Ie 
sitcle; presque tous ont été écrits par des missionnaires 
et offrent moins d’intérét pour nous. Vivant parmi les 
sauvages, ayant, en bien des cas, 4 souffrir de leurs attaques, 
les voyageurs ecclésiastiques et surtout les Récollets avaient 
moins de propension 4 considérer homme de la nature 
comme l’idéal de toutes les vertus. Le cas des Jésuites est 
un peu différent, comme nous le verrons plus tard. Du 
reste, le xvii* siécle prétait peu a de telles spéculations 
qui s’accordent mal avec le dogme du péché originel et la 
royauté de droit divin. Aussi faut-il attendre a la fin du 
siécle et presque au commencement du XvVIII° pour voir 
reparaitre la théorie de )’homme naturel, telle que l’avaient 
entrevue Montaigne et Lescarbot, pour ne citer que ceux-la. 
Chose assez surprenante, cette théorie se retrouve sous la 
plume d’un prétre, de Fénelon. Je ne veux pas parler ici 
de l’établissement de Salente par Idoménée, mais de la 
description de la Bétique qui clot le livre vir du Télémaque. 
Sans doute, Fénelon s’est souvenu de Strabon et surtout de 
Virgile;' il ne pouvait pas échapper aux réminiscences 

'Strabon, m1, 4, 155. I] est du reste impossible de trouver quelque 


chose de plus froid que cette description de Strabon indiquée habituelle- 
ment comme la source du tableau de Fénelon. 
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classiques; je me demande cependant s’il n’entre pas yy 
élément plus moderne dans ce tableau idyllique. N’oublions 
pas que Fénelon avait eu un moment l’idée de se faire mjc. 
sionnaire, que Colbert ne cessait d’attirer l’attention sur |, 
Nouvelle France, et que la double qualité d’homme bien ey 
cour et d’archévéque de Mr. de Cambrai, l’avait mis 
ment en relation avec des gens qui avaient fait le voyage 
d’ Amérique. 


topas 
iOTCe- 


Aussi, sans que rien nous permette de l’affirmer de facon 
absolue, nous semble-t-il que Fénelon a décrit un paysage 
plus exotique que classique, plus 4mericain que Virgilien 
Quel est, en effet, ce pays od les sentiers sont bordés d’arbres 
toujours en fleurs, ot les champs donnent une double mois- 
son, od les habitants font servir l’or et V’argent aux mémes 
usages que le fer? Est-ce la Bétique de Strabon, n’est-c¢ 
pas plutét la Floride ou déja Eldorado? Quelles sont ces 


peuplades qui ne connaissent point la propriété, ont A peine 


l’idée de patrie, mais ne peuvent accepter la servitude? Ne 
reconnaissons-nous 14 les sauvages de Montaigne et de 
Lescarbot ? “ Nous avons voulu leur apprendre la nayiga- 
tion, dit Adoam, mener les jeunes genus de leur pays dans la 
Phénicie ; mais ils n’ont pas voulu que leurs enfants appris- 
sent A vivre comme nous. _ [Is apprendraient, nous disaient- 
ils, 4 avoir besoin de toutes les choses qui vous sont deyenues 
nécessaires ; ils voudraient les avoir ; ils abandonneraient la 
vertu pour les obtenir par de mauvaises industries.” \ 
nous y trompons pas, Télémaque ne pouvait découvrir 
Amérique avant Christophe Colomb ; Fénelon, qui tenait 3 
placer sous nos yeux un tableau de l’fge d’or, a transporté en 
Bétique “Vaimable simplicité du monde naissant” qu'il 
avait trouvée dans les récits de voyages. L’exclamation 
finale de Télémaque suffirait 4 lever nos doutes, c’est bien 
VYhomme sauvage ou l’homme de la nature, si |’on préfere, 
que Fénelon a voulu peindre. ‘Oh combien ces murs, 
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disait Télémaque, sont-elles éloignées des meeurs vaines et 
ambitieuses des peuples que 1’on croit les plus sages! Nous 
sommes tellement gités, qu’A peine pouvons-nous croire que 
cette simplicité si naturelle puisse étre véritable. Nous 
recardons les meeurs de ces peuples comme un songe 
monstrueux.” Dés ce moment la légende américaine est 


pour ainsi dire fixée ; 4 part quelques dissidences que nous 


ne pouvons examiner ici, la “ belle fable” dont parle Fénelon 
est admise comme une réalité ;- quelques traits encore et nous 
aurons le portrait de l’homme de la nature tel qu’il apparaitra 
dans le Disecours. Deux voyageurs de tempéraments bien 
différents, La Hontan et Lafitau, vont fournir 4 Rousseau 
les léments nécessaires pour le compléter. 

La Hontan, ancien officier, voyageur et colon, ennemi 
acharné des Jésuites par surcroit, est une figure des plus 
curieuses.’ Dés le frontispice, nous sommes avertis du ton 
de son livre. On y voit un sauvage nu foulant aux pieds 
un code et une couronne flanquée d’une main de justice. 
“Et leges et sceptra terit,” lit-on en exergue, inscription 
dune hardiesse révolutionnaire qui est quelque peu surpre- 
nante A cette date ; le livre, il est vrai, fut publié en Hollande. 
“Jenvie le sort du pauvre sauvage qui leges et sceptra 
terit,” s’écrie La Hontan dans sa préface, “et je souhaiterais 
pouvoir passer le reste de ma vie dans sa cabane, afin de 
n’étre plus exposé A fléchir le genou devant des gens qui 
sacrifient le bien public 4 leur intérét particulier et qui sont 
nés pour faire enrager les honnétes gens.” I] y a du reste 
dans le cas de La Hontan bien plus de ranceeurs personnelles 
contre M. de Pontchartrain, dont il a eu a se plaindre, que 
d’audace révolutionnaire. 

Que le roi rende 4 M. le baron de la Hontan son grade 
dans l’armée et il ne songera guére A la cabane du sauvage. 


* Mémoires de 0 Amérique Septentrionale, ou la suite des Voyages de M. le 


baron de la Hontan, La Haye, MDCCIII. 
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Le ton du livre n’en est pas moins intéressant. (es 

premiére fois que nous rencontrons sous la plume d’un ¢orj- 
vain le regret formel de la vie libre et insouciante de ’ I ndiey 
du Nouveau Monde: nous aurons ensuite bien souvent 


loccasion de retrouver la méme exclamation chez Rousseay 


et surtout chez ces diciples romantiques. Un simple coup 


d’ceil sur le livre de La Hontan suffit a nous faire voir qu’il 
est  n’en pas douter un précurseur de Jean Jacques. 
sauvages “‘se moquent des sciences et des arts,” “ Ils y 
raillent de nous et nous traitent d’esclaves, ils disent 
nous sommes des misérables dont la vie ne tient A rien, que 
nous nous dégradons de notre condition, en nous réduis 
la servitude d’un seul homme qui peut tout et qui n’a d's 
loi que sa volonté.”' C’est encore la pensée exprini 
Montaigne, mais le ton est plus Apre, et cette fois 
plus le sourire joliment douteur de l’auteur des Fssais, 
D’ot vient done que les Européens sont corremp 
“C’est qu’ils ont un tien et un mien, des lois, des jug 


’ 


des prétres,” en un mot qu’ils vivent en société org 
“Or si cela est, on ne doit faire aucune difficulté de er 
que ces peuples soient si sages et si raisonnables. I! m 
semble qu’il faut étre aveugle pour ne pas voir que la 
priété des biens, je ne dis pas celle des femmes, est la s 
source de tous les désordres qui troublent la sociét 
Européens.”? Cette fois il y a plus que du dépit dans |: 
de Vécrivain, c’est déja tout le Contrat Social, et Roussi 
dira rien de plus fort. 

Sans chef, vivant dans la communauté des biens, |’homn 
primitif ne connait point de culte en commun, il 1’ 
idoles, ni temples, ni prétres: “ Enfin tout ce que 
concoit est ce Dieu qui, subsistant sans bornes et sans limit 


et sans corps, ne doit pas étre représenté sous la figure d'un 


' Voyages de Lahontan, tome II. 
? Voyages de Lahontan. 
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vieillard, ni de quelque autre que ce puisse étre, quelque 
belle, vaste ou étendue qu’elle soit. Ce qui fait qu’ils 
Vadorent en tout ce qui parait au monde. Cela est si vrai 


que dés qu’ils voient quelque chose de beau, de curieux 


ou de surprenant, surtout le soleil et les autres astres, ils 
séerient ainsi: O grand esprit ou de Maitre de vie!” 
Ainsi pour La Hontan, de la soumission aux lois de la nature 
résulte la religion naturelle; par un processus analogue 
Rousseau arrivera 4 la Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard 
apres le Diseours sur 0 Inégalité et le Contrat Social. 

Pour offrir moins de ressemblances directes avec les 
théories de Rousseau, les récits des missionnaires n’en sont 
pas moins importants 4 consulter. On peut les diviser en 
deux classes: 4 la premiére appartiendraient les Récollets, A 
la seconde les Jésuites. Les Récollets offrent peu d’intérét 
pour nous, décus dans leurs espérances de missionnaires, 
irrités de la mauvaise volonté que les sauvages mettent A se 
convertir, ils les peignent comme des animaux stupides et 
abrutis. “Je pourrais encore grossir cette relation,” s’écrie 
’un d’eux, le P. Hennepin,’ “ mais voila, ce me semble, les 
remarques les plus nécessaires pour connaitre les Caraibes ; 
il n’y a plus qu’un petit nombre de cette nation; et outre 
quwils se détruisent tous les jours eux-mémes, les Anglais 
travaillent & les exterminer entiérement. Dieu, je crois, le 
permet ainsi, parce qu’ils font une trop grande injure au 
Créateur par leur vie de bétes, et qu’ils ne veulent point le 
reconnaitre: quoi qu’on leur ait pu dire depuis vingt ans, 
ils s’en moequent: et s'il y avait lieu d’espérer de les faire 
chrétiens il faudrait premi@rement les civiliser et les faire 


hommes.” 


‘La Hontan. 

*Voyages curteux et nouveaux de MM. Hennepin et de La Borde. 
Amsterdam, MDCCXI. 

* Hennepin, pp. 503-04. 
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Le ton est tout a fait différent avec les Jésuites, 
souples, plus curieux de singularités, plus pénétrés aus 


d’éducation classique, ils emportent avec eux leurs sou, 
de Virgile et de Plutarque et s’accordent pour recon 


aux sauvages des vertus supérieures a celles des civil) 


Tous ou presque tous ont suivi la route indiqué 
Montaigne et Lescarbot, tous ont cru de bonne foi retro 
age dor dans les foréts du Nouveau Monde. | 
exemples les plus frappants de cet état d’esprit tout 
apparait dans le livre du Pére Lafitau.' Seul, un es 
imprégné d’antiquité classique pouvait songer A traiter “ |). 
meeurs des sauvages amériquains comparés aux murs 


des 


anciens temps.” 


Chez ces hommes que |’on croit des >: 

res le bon Pére va retrouver “des hommes tels qu 
monde ne faisait que naitre pour eux et que s’ils ne frisai 
que sortir du limon de la terre.” * Mais ces sauvages, s'il: 
sont tels que le dit Lafitau, ne different guére “ des hom 
tels qu’ils sont sortis des mains de l’auteur des choses,” 
Rousseau voudra dépeindre. On ne saurait nier qu 
resemblance et cette coincidence ne soient au moins si! 
ligres. Que devient alors, chez le Pére jésuite, le jy 
originel, puisque ces hommes privés des lumiéres ¢ 
religion chrétienne “ sont bons, affables, ont pour leurs égaux 
une déférence surprenante, exercent une hospitalité qui ad: 
quoi confondre les nations de Europe et ont de plus une 
religion qui a une grande conformité avec celle des premiers 
temps” ?* Lafitau a senti je danger ; il a voulu y remédier 
par avance en déclarant dans sa préface quw’il renongait A ses 
théories sur tous les points ot elles pourraient paraitre con- 
traires 4 la religion chrétienne, ce qui ne l’empéche pas un 
peu plus loin de commencer un chapitre par ces mots: ‘“ Les 


1 Des Meeurs des sauvages amériquains comparées aux meeurs des ancrens (¢7 


* Lafitau, p. 107. > Lafitau, p. 106. 
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hommes ¢tant partout les mémes et naissant avec les mémes 
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qualités bonnes ou mauvaises.... Nous ne nous charge- 


rons pas de défendre V’orthodoxie du bon Pére ; ce qu’il nous 
faut retenir de son ouvrages c’est le rapprochement constant 
entre les Indiens et les anciens, les souvenirs d’Homére, 
d’Hérodote et surtout de Plutarque, qui se mélent A toutes 
ses descriptions de l’ Amérique ; ¢’est ce faux parallélisme qui 
habitue A voir les sauvages comme on s’attend A les voir, qui 
empéche toute observation directe, et qu’on pourrait appeler 
la défurmation d’un classicisme outrantier.” 

Les ouvrages qui traitent de |’Amérique se multiplient 
i mesure que l’on approche de 1750; les étudier en 
détail serait toute histoire des doctrines philosophiques 
du XVILIe siécle avant |’Encyclopédie. Nous voudrions 
simplement dégager quelques faits des textes que nous 
avons apportés. 

Les théories de Rousseau ont une origine essentiellement 
classique, et venant en 1753 n’ont pas la hardiesse révolu- 
tionnaire que l’on se plait A leur reconnaitre. L’idée 
d’opposer les vertus de ’homme de la nature, |’innocence 
des temps passés aux vices contemporains est vieille comme 
le monde, C’est un procédé facile dont se sont servis les 
moralistes de tous les temps. Virgile dans son tableau de 
l’age d’or, Tacite quand il peignait ses Germains primitifs, 
farouches et vertueux* poursuivaient déjid le méme but que 
Rousseau—rappeler leurs contemporains 4 la nature, c’est 
4 dire A la simplicité; et si les ideés de Rousseau n’avaient 
point d’autre source, on pourrait leur attribuer cette source 
ancienne et classique. Quand au X VIe siécle la découverte 


'Lafitau, p. 105. * Lafitau, p. 484. 

*Tacite, Germanie: ‘'. . . . Beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere agris 
illaborare domus, suas alienasque fortunas spe metuque versare. Securi 
adversus homines, securi adversus Deos, rem difficillimam assecuti sunt, 
ut illis ne voto quidem opus esset.”’ 
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de l’ Amérique vient ébranler les imaginations, i] se pass; 
fait curieux: de l’antiquité on a regu la tradition d 
d’or, d’un temps od les hommes vivaient en paix, sans luxe 
d'une existence pastorale et idyllique, et brusquement 
conception de lage d’or d’antique qu'elle était devient 
temporaine et exotique. Mais ceux 1a seuls qui connaissent 
Virgile retrouveront chez les sauvages am(¢ricains ]’inn 


des temps primitifs; ni les marins, ni les soldats, 


Récollets ne nous ont laissé de ces beaux récits séduisants 
Montaigne, Lescarbot, les Jésuites sont responsab)| 
cette légende, qui une fois établie va croitre et embe!! 
seulement jusqu’A Rousseau, mais jusqu’A Chateaubri 
Reprise et appuyée sur des faits plus ou moins ex: 
des voyageurs épris d’antiquité, la théorie de la bon 
Vhomme sauvage est devenue un lieu commun da 
récits de voyages du xvitt® siécle. Elle reste ce 
confiné dans cette littérature un peu speciale, nov’ 
un fatras de détails oiseux jusqu’au jour of Rousseau 
la découvrir et la présentera toute simple et toute » 
grand public.* 

Quand Varchevéque de Paris, Christophe de B 
attaquera Rousseau, incriminant entre autres cette proposit 
d Emile: “ que les premiers mouvements de la natu 


! Voltaire ne s’y est pas trompé quand dans /’ Essai sur 
consacre tout un chapitre a se moquer du pauvre Lafitau et dé 
prochements. C’est en réalité Rousseau qu’il vise. Pour rcéfut 
torieusement Rousseau, il lu faut d’abord détruire l’illusion cla 
Lafitau avait voulu confirmer et démontrer systématiquement. 

* Nous indiquerons pour mémoire que le P. Buffier avait dés 173! 
un discours ot il faisait le procés de notre civilisation et tragait u 
charmant des plaisirs goités par les sauvages dans leurs libres 
( Cours de Science sur des principes nouveaux pour former le lang 
dans l usage ordinaire de la vie, Paris, 1732.) Les rapports de Rouss 
du Pére Buffier ne se bornent pas 14 et méritent une étude 4 
trouverait aisément des points communs entre le Traité de /a 


du Jésuite et le Contrat Social. 
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toujours bons et qu’il n’y a done point de perversité originelle 


dans notre nature,” il fera preuve de plus de malveillance 
que de bonnes lettres.’ Si Rousseau avait consenti 4 rejeter 
sur d’autres la faute qu’on lui incriminait, il aurait eu beau 
ieu. Cette théorie dans laquelle l’archevéque déclarait ne 
pas reconnaitre “la doctrine des Saintes Ecritures et de 
’Eglise touchant la révolution qui s’est faite dans notre 
nature,” avait déja été soutenue par des écrivains dont on ne 
pouvait suspecter la foi, tels que Lesearbot, Lafitau, le P. 
juflier, sans parler de Montaigne dont le témoignage aurait 
pu paraitre plus douteux. 

Rousseau avait-il done lu les auteurs que nous venons de 
passer en revue? Pour quelques-uns, au moins, le fait me 
semble incontestable. S’il n’a pas connu Lescarbot ou 
Lafitau par leurs ouvrages, il avait dQ au moins parcourir 
l Histoire de la Nouvelle Franee du Pére Charlevoix qui 
venait de paraitre et qui n’est qu’un résumé assez bien fait 
des ouvrages des Jésuites sur l’Amérique. II] serait au 
moins étrange que Rousseau, qui tout jeune passait des nuits 
entiéres 4 dévorer tous les livres qui lui tombaient entre les 
mains, n’ait jamais parcouru quelques uns de ces récits de 
voyage.” L’Amérique en ce début du xviii sitcle était 
fort 4 la mode, les romans d’aventure comme le Chevalier 
Bauchéne de Lesage, les Aventures du Sieur Le Beau, avocat 
au parlement, ouvrage qui fut traduit en Allemand, rendaient 
populaires les découvertes faites dans le Nouveau Monde, 
Rousseau n’a pas pu les ignorer tous. Du reste de bonne 
heure son attention avait da étre attirée vers |’ Amérique ; un 


de ses oncles y était allé et avait vécu A Charleston, et dés 


' Mandement de Mr. L’ archevéque de Paris portant condamnation d'un livre 
yut a pour titre ? Emile ou de I’ Education par J. J. Rousseau, citoyen de 
Geneve, 3e paragraphe. 

* Le seul livre qu’il admet dans la bibliothéque d’ Emile est un récit de 
voyage, et le plus célébre de tous: Les Aventures de Robinson Crusoé.— 
Cf. Emile, Livre m1. 
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1740 Rousseau lui-méme écrit un Christophe Colom que }’on 
a conservé et publié. De tous ces ouvrages sur |’ Amérique. 
nous savons maintenant ce que Rousseau avait pu retirer, ¢ 
nous comprenons mieux les récits des Confessions sur Ja eo. 
position des deux Discours. Quand Rousseau sur la route 
de Vincennes est saisi d’une illumination subite, quand plus 
tard il parcourt la forét de Saint-Germain et qu’il y cherely 
et y trouve l’image des premiers temps, c’est en réalité |e 
souvenir inconscient de lectures faites bien auparavant 


s’éveille en lui. On peut trouver dans une inspiration subit 


une formule, une expression ; il est plus difficile de construi: 
d’un seul coup un systéme philosophique auquel on 
jamais pensé auparavant. De plus la forét de Saint-Germai: 
ne peut offrir “ image des premiers temps” que si l'on a | 
soi assez d’éléments acquis pour former cette image et 
projeter au-dehors, S’ensuit-il que Rousseau pour avoir red 
et de fagon plus éloquente, ce que tant d’autres avaient | 
avant lui, soit diminué en aucune facon ? Rien n’est plus | 
de notre pensée: nous avons voulu donner une explication: 
historique d’un fait souvent mal interprété, montrer que |’ 
pouvait accepter le récit de Rousseau, et non pas dresser w 
acte d’accusation contre lui. Rousseau, en effet, n’avait pas 
besoin d’aller demander 4 Diderot une théorie qu’il pouvait 
trouver partout et qui de plus était contraire aux tendances 
encyclopédistes. Il n’a point pris le parti de la natur 
par simple désir de se singulariser, il l’a fait parce qu'il 
a trouvé dans ses souvenirs assez de faits qu’il avait lieu 
de croire exacts pour confirmer une idée qui était dans 
Yair. On comprend mieux, en méme temps, comment 
l’Académie de Dijon a pu proposer les deux fameuses 
questions qui auraient été d’une hardiesse inouie si ces 
braves gens de province n’avaient pas eu en leur bibliv- 
théque quelques tomes de Lafitau, de Charlevoix ou « 


~ 


Vabbé Prévost. On rattache ainsi Rousseau A toute un 
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tradition au lieu de le considérer, comme on a trop de 
tendance a le faire, comme un génie obscur, monstrueux et 
isolé;! du méme coup on s’explique le succés qu’il ren- 
contra, si ’on admet qu’il n’a fait que préter son ¢loquence 


passionée a des idées auxquelles les récits des voyageurs 


avaient préparé le public pendant de longues années. 


GILBERT CHINARD. 


1Tout le monde du reste ne s’y est pas trompé: du vivant méme de 
Rousseau, un livre intitulé, Les Plagiats de Mr. J. J. R. de Geneve sur 
! Education, par D. J. C. B. A la Haye, MDCCLXVI, montrait que 
Jean Jacques s’était largement inspiré de ses devanciers, en particulier 
de Montaigne et de La Bruyére. Un des disciples les plus respectueux de 
Rousseau, Sébastian Mercier, dans son livre, De J. J. Rousseau considéré 
comme l'un des auteurs de la Révolution, Paris, 1791, ne peut s’empécher 
d’avouer que il faut reconnaitre qu’il doit beaucoup 4 Montaigne et a 
Sénéque; le charmant écrivain que ce Montaigne! et Rousseau |’avait 
bien lu dans sa jeunesse, il l’a souvent mis 4 profit sans trop le citer 
(tome I, p. 259). 





XVIII.—FRENCH INFLUENCE ON THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF ENGLISH CLASSICISM 


It would appear, on investigation, that English classi. 
cism made itself firm roots in Elizabethan soil. Furt! 
more, that the plant was exotic, and came of French s1 
seems extremely probable. If this is our conclus 


it is necessary to premise the characteristics of an 


possessing classic tendencies and show them to hay 


peared in sixteenth century English letters. Also 
must trace interrelations of technique and theme betw: 
France and England, in order to support our 
deduction. 

Controversy would hardly be aroused, surely, were ar 
age with classic tendencies defined as an epoch 
a body of critical theory grew up, concerned more esy 
ally with the technical and practical parts of literat 
dealing with matters of language, vocabulary, pro 
and verb forms. As to prose, critics would concern th: 
selves, as would authors, with style chiefly. It would 
naturally be an age when Greek and Latin were n 
studied, when they were imitated, when even the lesser 
breed of their imitators would stand as models to 
enthusiast after form. Translations of the classics wo 
abound, and adaptations from the remote and antiqu 
literatures rather than from the medieval would be found 


in great numbers. There would be a natural strugg|: 
between rational literary instincts and the laws the classi 
cists laid down. Discussions as to the value of ¢! 

natural form and matter as contrasted with the prescribe: 


material and technique would arouse antagonistie groups 
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of thinkers. Academies, or academic societies, devoted 
to the development of one or another theory of art might 


spring up. Codes of formal literary theory would be 
nut forth; certain scholars and certain authors, as the 


humanists, as Horace or Aristotle, would be looked upon 
as general authorities, and as expressive of the ideals of 
the age, for individualism would be discountenanced. 
Definite theories as to the proprieties of the epic, the 
elegy, the ode, and other verse forms would be current. 
A definite meter would gain favor, that most regular 
taking prime place. Thus in England we should get 
the prevalence of the iamb. A set length of line, not 
too short for dignity, not long enough to admit of a 
rambling thought, would bind all artists with any claim 
to good form, as the decasyllabie finally did among English 
classic poets. A desire for regular endings to the lines, 
one that could be set by rule, would push forward the 
claims of rhyme, and a final development of these com- 
bining tendencies, in English poetry, would produce the 
heroie couplet. True classic tendencies would be shown 
also in an effort to regulate vocabulary and word combi- 
nations, in cultivating conceits, or turns, epigrammatic 
and antithetical bits of wit, balance of structure, and the 
pairing of alliterative word phrases. Periphrase, which 
was a Virgilian practice, and seemed less abrupt, less 
direct, and less erude, would be preferred to the ordinary, 
abbreviated, colloquial expression of an idea. Common, 
oral words would'lose caste; a specialized diction, inelud- 
ing a despotism in epithets, would finally grow up, con- 
taining much that was mannered and precious, and then 
would come disputes as towhether the same specialized dic- 
tion were suitable for both prose and poetry alike. A 


classic age, or even an age combining elements of classicism 
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and of romanticism, must needs accompany a general ; 


ening, a development of rational judgment, a pop 


hunger for the esthetic, to satisfy which the ideas of thy 
more dominant thinkers would tend to crystallize int 
series of definite rules as to what was or was not truly 
beautiful and artistic, in form, in style, and in theme, 

Even a cursory mental comparison of these qualities 
with the characteristics of much of the non-dramatie 
Elizabethan literature gives conclusive evidence of th 
fact that the seeker after the sources of English classi- 
cism must go back at least to sixteenth century works, 
if he is to make a thorough search. 

Granting, however, that it is a facile task to prove 
the existence of classic tendencies in English literatur 
as early as Elizabethan time, it still remains to shoy 
what first cause the growth owes its life—a task to which 
the present article is devoted. The subject is one on which 
more and more research is being put, and about which the 
body of knowledge is rapidly increasing. The few scat- 
tered evidences of the strong influence of France 
English tendencies in the sixteenth century which ar 
here collated were traced as early as May, 1908. Had 
time allowed, many more evidences of the moving French 
factor in the growth of English classicism might probably 
have been found, but those which follow are enough 
warrant, even though they be few, the putting forth 
the latter half of that assertion with which this essay 
began. 

The French mind tends to orderliness of idea and rul 
of procedure. It is the land of convenance. Hence 
is not strange that the notion of developing literatur 
on some definite and well-conceived plan appears early 
in France. That earliest group of her scholar-poets w! 
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made the effort to establish a literary technique,—the 


Pléiade,—it is true, stole Italian thunder, for there is 
mall doubt that Baif took his notion of a literary academy 
from Tolomei’s Accademia. Consequently in an ultimate 
analysis, any Pléiade influence on England must be 
raced to Italy. Yet the classic bias of non-dramatic 
Elizabethan literature was given directly by France. 
The work of the Pléiade occurred in the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century (1549-1585). At the same time 
in England there had arisen a group of humanistic scholars 
of whom Ascham was one of the earliest and probably 
the greatest. He seems not to have owed much to France, 
however, probably borrowing from Castiglione’s Courtier, 
but even he speaks of Italy’s impulses reaching England 
through the medium of France, for in his Scholemaster 
(Ed. Arber, pp. 144, 145) he speaks of rhyme “. . brought 
first into Italy by Gothes and Hunnes when all good 
verses and all good learning to, were destroyed by them 
and after caryed into France and Germanie, and at last 
receyved into England.” The next of these English hu- 
manists to show work in any way suggesting French 
influence was Gascoigne. He prefixed to his Steel Glas 
(1575) some Notes and Instructions. These form an 
elementary theory of poetry. The document begins with 
a discussion of different poetic meters and forms, defining 
and evolving them. This suggests the similar listing in 
Du Bellay’s Deffence (1549). In the Notes and Instruc- 
tions many French forms of verse, as the rondelet, ballade, 
dizaine, sizaine, ete., are intimately discussed. Many 
echoes of Horace’s Ars Poetica can be noted, also. as is 
true of the Deffence. Gascoigne is quoted by Blenerhasset 
as one of those who set themselves to imitate Marot. Yet 
we have seen above that, in several instances, he was 


6 
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following in the footsteps of the Pléiade. It is thus , 
dent that he was awake to French impulses of both roma, 
tic and classie import. 

One of Gascoigne’s friends was Gabriel Harvey. TT) 
latter refers to Gasecoigne’s critical work in his lette, 
(Letter Book, Camden Society Pub., p. 86, p. 100 
is from this Harvey-Spenser correspondence that we ly 
also of the English cognate to the Pléiade—the Areopagu: 
—and see the evidences of a closely related band 
scholars who had joint hopes, enthusiasms, efforts, 
literary principles. The humanists were classicists 
their attention to technique; those of their descenda 
who made up the Areopagus extended the classic tendene 
further. 

It is known that Harvey was employed in Leiceste 
household when he was young; and, it is thought, li 
sent by Leicester to France in 1578. Now Leicester’: 
publicly avowed admiration of Ronsard may very wel 
have influenced young Harvey to seek some acquaintance 
with the French poet, an acquaintance that could not 
have lacked effect upon Harvey’s literary opinions. 

Judging from the example of Italy, Spain, and Fra 
it was no uncommon thing that the scholars and _ poet 
of England did—banding themselves together for the sit 
ing out of literary problems and theories. They wi 
hardy adventurers, too,—it was an age of exploratio 
and did not fear to put their beliefs to the test. We find 
Harvey and Spenser exchanging examples of Englis! 
verse contrived upon their Latinized prosody and offering 
criticism of one another’s work.'! This appears from their 


correspondence to which reference has already been made. 
In these same letters,? Spenser writes: “ The twoe worthy 


*Spenser, Ed. Grosart, Vol. 1x, pp. 263, 265, 270. 
?Harvey, Letter Book, p. 101. 
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gentlemen, Mr. Sidney and Mr. Dyer, have me, I thanke 
them, in sum use of familiaritye; of whom and to whome 
what speache passeth for your creddite and estimation, 
I leave yourself to conceyve, havinge allwayes so well 
eonceyved of my unfained affection and good will towards 
" And now they have proclaymid in there apewrayo 

A later reference by Harvey speaks of his esti- 
mation of the effort of these two in a letter written in 
April, 1580: “ I cannot choose but thanke and honour 


you. 


the Good Aungell, whether it were Gabriell or some other, 
that put so good a notion in to the head of these two 
excellent Gentlemen, M. Sidney and M. Dyer, the two 
very diamonds of Her Majesties Courte for many speciall 
and rare qualities; as to helpe forwarde our new famous 
enterprise for the Exchanging of Barbarous and Balduc- 
tum Rymes with Artificial verses.” The possessive in 
the last clause points to a union of Harvey and Spenser 
similar to that of Sidney and Dyer, and the quotation 
suggests the merging of the two groups on account of sym- 
pathetic purposes. The well-known friendship of Greville 
with Sidneyhas prompted manycommentators to think him 
also a member of Sidney’s club, but although he attempts 
some curious tragedies modelled on the classic rules, and 
his efforts suggest unity of purpose with the Sidney-Dyer 
society, I can find no direct mention of him as an avowed 
literary reformer. A reference by Spenser to the “ whole 
senate” ' of Sidney’s society suggests other members. 
In the selections from the Harvey-Spenser correspondence 
published by Grosart,? Spenser writing to Harvey says: 
‘Your very entire friends, Preston and Still.” These 
friends may have been followers of Harvey’s reforms, 


* Spenser, Ed. cit., rx, 263. 2 Ibid., p. 265. 
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Little is known of these men from a literary point of 


view, except that Still is supposed to be the author of the 
farce called Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and Thomas Py 
ton, to have tried his hand at tragedy. That the reformers 
expected to gain a following may be seen from their 
choice of name and the following quotation: “ Your ney- 
founded dpeorayov,”’ said Harvey writing to Sperser, 
“T honoure more, than you will or can suppose: and 
make greater accompte of the twoe worthy gentlemenn 
than of the 200 Dionysii Areopagitae or the verie nota- 
blest Senatours that ever Athens dydde affourde o1 
number.” 

Of later sympathizers with the Pembroke group, Stam 
hurst must evidently be counted one, since he writ 

“Good God, what a frye of wooden rythmours doot! 
swarme in stacioners shops, who neaver enstructed 
any Grammar schoole, not atayning too thee paari 
of thee Latin or Greeke tongue, yet like blind bayards 
rush on forward, fostring theyre vayne conceits 
such overweening silly follyes as they reck not too 
condemned of thee learned for ignorant, so they 
commended of the ignorant for learned. Thee reddy 
way, therefore, too flax theese droanes from the sweet 
senting hives of Poetrye, is for thee learned too apply 
theymselves wholye (yf they be delighted wyth that v: 
too thee true making of verses in such wise as thee Gri 
and Latins, thee fathurs of knowledge, have done: 
too leave too these doltish coystrets theyre rude rhythming 
and balductoom ballads.” The curious last epithet smacks 
of Harvey. The quotation occurs in a preface to a trans: 
lation of the first four books of the Aeneid, published 
in 1582. This translation attempts English hexameters, 
and it is amazing that it did not prevent all further 
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attempts in that line. This same Stanyhurst, it has been 


noted, attempted a phonetic reform of spelling in the 
same year that his own book was published! 

Another apostle of the Areopagus was Thomas Watson, 
whose death Spenser laments in Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again. His Passionate Century of Sonnets (1582), on 
his own confession, is a collation of imitations of other 
authors, and each sonnet, which is really an eighteen- 
line poem of three stanzas, has a prose preface announcing 
who is imitated, what is aimed at, and giving a glossary 
of words or allusions. Among other acknowledgements 
of indebtedness are some four or five to Ronsard: 


(a) Watson: Arber, Sonnet xxvir—like one of Ronsard’s in the 
2d Book of the Bocage:—I1st 6 ll: 


“Unhappy is the wight, that voide of Love, 
And yet unhappie he, whom Love torments, 
But greatest griefe that man is fore’t to prove, 
Whose haughtie Love not for his love relents, 
jut hoysing up her sayle of prowd disdaine, 
For service done makes no returne of gaine.” 


This equals: 


“Celui qui n’ayme est malheureux, 
Et malheureux est l’amoureux, 
Mais la Misére .. . etc.” 

Last 6 Il: 

“She hopes (perchance) to live and flourish still 
Or els, when Charons boate hath felt her peaze, 
By loving lookes to conquer Plutoes will; 

But all in vaine; t’is not Proserpin’s ease: 
She never will permit, that any one 
Shall ioy his Love, but she herself alone.” 


This equals: 


“En vens tu baiser Pluton 
La bas, apres che Caron 
T’aura mise en sa nacelle... etc.” In Les Melanges. 
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Watson: Sonnet xxvi “doth busily imitate and augme; 
a certaine Ode of Romsard, which he writeth unto }; 
Mistres” in the Melanges, viz.: 


“ Plusieurs de leurs cors denués 
Se sont veuz en diverse terre 
Miraculeusement mués 
L’un en Serpent, et l’autre en Arbrisseau 
L’un en Loup... ete.” which Watson renders: 


Many have liv’d in countreys farre and ny, 
Whose heartes by Love once quite consumed away, 
Strangely their shapes were changed by and by 
One to a Flow’r, an other to a Bay, 

One to a Dove, another to a Stone. 

But harke, my Deere; if wishing could prevaile, 

I would become a Christall Mirrour I; 

Wherein thou might’st behold what thing I aile: 
Or els I would be chang’d to a Flie, 

To tast thy cuppe, and being dayly ghest 

At bord and bedde, to kiss thee mid’st thy rest; 


“Or I would be Perfume for thee to burne; 


That with my losse I might but please thy smell; 


Or be some sacred spring, to serve thy turne, 

By bathing that, wherein my heart doth dwell; 
But woe is me, my wishing is but vaine, 

Since fate bidds Love to work my endlesse paine.” 


Sonnet tiv. “In many choyse particulars of this Sonnet 
he imitateth here and there a verse of Ronsardes in a cer- 
taine Elegie to Janet, peintre du Roy, which beginneth 


thus: 


‘Pein moi, Ianet, pein moi ie te supplie 
Dans ce tableau les beautes de m’amie 
De la facon ... ete.” rendered by Watson: 


‘What happie howre was that I lately past, 

With her, in whome I sedde my senses all? 

With one sure sealed kisse I pleased my tast; 
Mine eares with woordes, which seemed musicall; 
My smelling with her breath, like Civet sweete; 
My touch in place where modestie thought meete. 





(d) 
one of 
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fut shall I say what obiectes held mine eye? 
Her curled Lockes of Golde, like Tagus sandes; 
Her Forehead smooth and white as Ivory, 

Where Glory, State and Bashfullnes held handes; 
Her Eyes, one making Pease, the other, Warres; 
By Venus one, the other rul’d by Mars; 

Her Egles nose; her Scarlate Cheekes half white; 
Her Teeth of Orient Pearle; her gracious smile; 
Hier dimpled Chinne; her Breast as cleere as light; 
Her Hand like hers, who Tithon did beguile. 

For worldy ioyes who mlght compare with mee, 


” 


While thus I sedde each sense in his degree? 


Sonnet LXxxuI:? “in this Sonnet the author hath imitated 
Ronsard’s Odes; which beginneth thus: ” 


‘Les muses lierent un iour 


De Chaisnes de roses Amour, 
Et pour le garder, le donnérent 
Aus Grace et a la Beauté: 

Qui voyans sa desloyauté, 


Sur Parnase l’emprisonnérent, etc. 


r writes :— 


‘The muses not long since intrapping Love 


In chaines of roases linked all aroyl, 

Gave Beautie charge to watch in theire behove 
With Graces three, lest he should wend awaye: 
Who fearing yet he would escape at last, 

On high Parnassus toope they clapt him fast. 
When Venus understood her Sonne was thrall, 
She made posthaste to have God Vulcan’s ayde, 
Solde him her Gemmes, and Cestor therewithall, 
To ransome home her Sonne that was betraide; 
But all in vaine, the muses made no stoare 

Of gold, but bound him faster than before. 


“Therefore, all you whom Love did ere abuse, 


*Vo 


Come clappe your handes with me, to see him thrall, 
Whose former deedes no reason can excuse, 
For killing those, which hurt him not at all: 


l. 11, p. 285. 
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Myself by him was lately led awaye, 
Though now at last I force my love to dye.” 


The prevalence of the rhymed couplet with its forecast 
more perfect heroic of later days is worthy of note here, 
as the close connection with Pléiade poetry. 


But the most industrious and ambitious of the fo 
of the Areopagite reform movement was probably \W 
who even went so far as to write an individual, 
document known as A Discourse of English Poetri 
lished about 1589. His discussion of the purpos 
poetry recalls Sidney. He treats of the comparat 
value of English and Latin as to expressiveness. 
recalls Ascham, and he gives an interesting list of 
whom he considers poets up to his day. The list 
highly of the “‘ new poet,” Spenser. Founding his f 
on Spenser, he expounds the proper meters for certai 
types of themes. Here we have an echo of Gas: 

He comes to the same conclusion as the humanists 
the iambie measure is best suited to the English ¢g 
His attitude toward rhyme—“ that it is derived 
barbarism, but justified by usage,” shows an advance 
the humanistic cavilling, doubtless inspired by the success 
of Spenser’s rhymed poems, which probably cireulated 
privately for some time before their publication in 1591. 

In considering the question of metre, he finds’ that 
quantity is the stumbling block, and advises the remaking 
of classic rules to suit English words, as did Harvey. 


He appends a quantitative analysis. Having already 
discovered the iamb best suited to English, he yet advises 
imitation of other classic metres, especially the dactyllic 
hexameter—the same hopeless task proposed by Ascham., 


* Discourse, Arber, p. 68. 
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attempted again and again by the early poets, including 
Blenerhasset in 1597 in his Complaynt of Cadwaller, 
where the failure is marked.1 Webbe gives us some of 
Spenser’s futile hexameters, mentions Harvey, and quotes 


two translations from Virgil’s Eclogues by himself. 
These are a little worse than any of the others, with the 
exception of his rendering of Spenser’s Song to Eliza 
in Sapphies! An appendix to his treatise gives fifty- 
four rules from Horace for the art of making poetry. 
Other members or followers of the group have been sug- 
gested by Upham.? 

That the Areopagus had enemies is not to be wondered 
at. Many of their theories were extreme, and the ped- 
antie Harvey often aroused antagonism even against wise 
suggestions, by his manner. This feeling is only just 
beginning to die out in the present day. How violent 
must it then have been, contemporaneously! Among 
these enemies were probably the Earl of Oxford,* Hall,* 
Nash,* and Lodge.® But the greatest enemy to the 
Areopagus’s efforts to ingraft Latin verse, root and all, on 
English poetry, was the resultant poetry. The attempt 
died of inanition. Not so, however, the interest in litera- 
ture as an art, stimulated most strongly by Sidney’s 
Defence and his Arcadia, and by Spenser’s Poems. The 
work of these two being most important of all in this 
investigation of Elizabethan literature, for classic practice 
and theory, I have left for final discussion. 


*Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New York, 
1908, p. 298. 

*? Upham, French Influence in English Literature, New York, 1908, 
p. 26: Samuel Daniel, Abraham Fraunce, Countess of Pembroke. 

* Foxburne, Life of Sidney, Chapter on Areopagus. 

* Schelling, Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
Philadelphia, 1891, p. 33. 

* Bullen, Lyrics of Elizabethan Romances, Introduction, p. 11. 
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In time of writing, there seems to be little diff 
between the Arcadia and the Apologie, the former 
which was written to please his sister, the latter probal 


erence 


in response to Stephen Gosson’s fling at the theatre, 
which he incidentally decried poetry. This appeared 
between 1579 and 1581. The years of Spenser’s personal 
intercourse with Sidney were 1578-1580,’ and as 
intimacy appeared to foster Sidney’s literary ambitions, jt 


is probable that these years were the time of the writing 


of both Sidney’s chief works, although the Defenc: 

not published till 1595. In fact, so great an influence 
did Spenser appear to have had on Sidney that the 
lowing of Drant’s rules by both Sidney and Spenser 
their quantitative verse is mentioned by Church ° 
sign that Sidney’s rules (the Defence?) were founded 
on Drant and revised by Mr. Immerito. Now Drant 
the first translator of Horace’s Ars Poetica in Eng 
(1567). Since he influenced, then, presumably, & 
ney’s critical theory, as well as the practice of both Sidu 
and Spenser, it is a fair deduction to assume that it 
through Drant that Horace became for sixteenth cent 
England the supreme authority. 

The question arises as to the impulse that led Drant 
to translate Horace. A similar office had been perform: 
for Italy in 1535 by Dolce * and in France by Pelletier 
1545. Now no connection with Dolce appears contemy: 
raneously with Drant, but interrelations with the Pléiad 
have been fairly proved,—hence it is an easy assumpti 
to judge that this choice of authority was a piece 


French influence. This adoption of Horace as guid 


* Foxburne, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, New York, 1891. 
*Church, Life of Spenser, Eng. Men of Letters Series, p. 24 


*Spingarn, op cit., p. 171. 
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would be satisfactory to both the humanistic and the 
poetic elements of the literary movement in England. 

If not all of the impulsion was French, or Italian via 
France, it may have been that England, like France, 
followed Strabo, Minturno, Daniello, Scaliger and other 
Renaissance Italians whose doctrines, as Spingarn recounts 
them, bear close resemblance to Horace’s rules. Though 


containing also some Aristotelian elements, Scaliger fol- 


lows Horace in the high function he assigns to poetry, 
that it should write of pleasant and profitable things; 
Minturno, in his directions for the treatment of poetic 
matter, that it should have unity, proportion, and magni- 
tude. Strabo, in the first Book of his Geography, defines 
poetry as a kind of elementary philosophy which intro- 
duces us early to life and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, and action. Tasso 
makes Horace’s demand for versimilitude; Palingenus’s 
idea of the purpose of poetry repeats Horace. Direct 
dependence of the Pléiade on Horace, as well as indirect 
leaning through these media, can be displayed. Du Bel- 
lay in the Deffence shows his acceptance of Horace’s 
dogma that art develops, by admitting that all literature 
must have beginnings,’ that even Greek literature must 
once have been less than Homer (Ascham echoed this 
thought) ; by praising free translations and adaptations or 
imitations of classic themes and forms.” Of this last 
point, he says: 

“Les Romains imitant les meilleurs auteurs grecs, se 
transformant en eux, les dévorant, et aprés les avoir bien 
digerez, les convertissant en sang et nourriture .. .” 


In Ronsard’s* seventy-second sonnet in the Cassandre 


* Deffence, ed. cit., p- ll. *Ibid., p. 17. 
*Ed. Blanchemain, @uvres complétes, Paris, 1857, Vol. 1. 
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Cycle, is definitely admitted a copying of Horace; 
two hundred and twenty-third shows his belief in 
own worth, a Horatian doctrine. Ronsard writes in ¢| 
Préface to the Franciade:* “ J’atteste les Muses que 


ne suis point ignorant, et ne crie point en langage y 


gaire, comme ces nouveaux venus qui veulent corriger 
le magnificat.” This elevation of the poet on acco 
of knowledge is in accord with Horace’s dictum that 
poet should have a wide experience in many fields and 
should use exquisite care in his words, suiting them 
the matter and cultivating a vocabulary as great as 
orator’s. Ronsard’s distinction between a versitier 
a poet? is however, an Aristotelian doctrine. 
Pelletier, the French translator of the Ars Poet 
agrees with Horace that the Poet is fashioned by art 
and nature.* Thus it has been shown that Renaissance 
Italy and France and England depended on a general 
authority—Horace chiefly; Aristotle to a degree. It 
interesting to note that following the translation 
Horace’s Ars Poetica in each country there sprang 
within a few years a literary society—as Baif’s in France, 
Tolomei’s in Italy, and Sidney’s in England. So clos 
a parailel in development argues more than a mere co 
incidence, and the French reform, coming nearer to 
England by some ten years than the Italian, (Tolomei 


] 
| 


1539; Pléiade, 1549) may be supposed to have had the 
stronger influence of the two. Sidney’s Defence, more- 
over, was written in answer to Gosson’s treatise, as Du 


Bellay’s was to that of Sibilet. This is another analogue. 


Ed. cit., Vol. m1, p. 35. 

?Ronsard, “Tous ceux qui escrivent en carmes, tant doctes 
puissent-ils estre, ne sont pas poetes. Il y a autant de différence 
entre un poéte et un versificateur. . .” Ed. cit., mz, 19; vm, 310 

*Spingarn, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. 
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The A pologie, after a general discussion of the contempt 
into which poetry had fallen.’ deals with special kinds 


of poetry—the pastoral, the elegy, the iambic, the satirical, 


the comic, the tragic, the lyric, and the heroic. These 
types include those recommended in the Deffence by Du 
Bellay for the poet’s practice, as well as some not there 
mentioned. The attitude toward the divine inspiration 
is Horatian—platonic, and is in accord with Ronsard * 
and Du Bartas.* The remarks in the A pologie concerning 
comedy, which so easily falls into license, and tragedy, 
which is more serious and worthy of cultivation, have the 
Horatian earmarks. 

Although in the Apologie Sidney establishes what 
Saintsbury calls the heresy of prose poetry, and later 
invents a pestilent prose style in his Arcadia, he in the 
same document criticises Lyly harshly for his over-conceit 
in words and sound figures; saying, among prose writers 
as well as poets these things, with animal references, are 
too many. He agrees with Harvey and Ascham that 
literature has fallen into its low estate because good men 
would rather hide themselves than be numbered with 
such foolish writers. Lyly’s Fuphues appeared in 1598— 
monotonously antithesized, with endless, strained similes, 
founded on nature references, chiefly to animals and es- 


‘Cf. Horace again. 

*Vide also an agreement between Sidney and Ronsard on the 
comparative worth of History and Poetry, showing one to present 
verity, the other verisimilitude. Preface to the Franciade, Vol. 1m, 
pp. 7 ff. 

*Du Bartas says in his Uranie: “The poet sans art, sans 
scavoir creates works of divine beauty.” Cf. Spenser in later 
discussion. Later, he says: “Usage makes art, then art perfects 


and regulates.” Cf. Horace. 
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pecially to the fauna and flora of the realm of fa 
This smells of the lamp and is reminiscent of those 
references of Ronsard’s to medicinal and magical her 
such as the bay; and to the conceited and precious 
guage of such French writers as Chastelain, Robert; 
Crétin (whose work was translated? by Lord Berner, 
who had been a student of French and the goven 
of Calais). These translations doubtless helped to indu 
Euphuism and must have had their effect on Sidney 
The Arcadia followed closely on Lyly’s production. 
ton once characterized Sidney’s romance as a vain and 
amatorious poem, and it does affect a poetic transpositio: 
often. It is comparatively free from the antithesis 
Lyly, but creates a new and equally intolerable pr 
style. Its sentences are so long, loosely put toget! 
and transposed as to order, so lacking in syntax, that 
one loses the sense and falls into an ennui in read 


it. Perhaps the following example will show both 
effort and his failure to establish artificially a literary 


prose style :— 

“But the truth is, that they both being sore hurt 
the incomparable Musidorus finished the combat by ¢! 
death of both the giants and the taking of Otanus prison 
to whom he gave his life, so he got a noble friend, 
so he gave his word to be, and he is well known 
think himself greater in being subject to that, than 
the greatness of his principality.” 

Spenser’s attempts were wholly confined to poetry (wit! 
the exception of some clear and natural political prose, 
and the last English Poet) and his poetical theories, 


aside from his enthusiasm for the introduction of classic 


*Saintsbury, Hist. of Eng. Lit., Vol. m1, p. 35. 
* Ibid. p. 39. 
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metres into English verse, already treated in connection 


with the discussion of Harvey’s work, are chiefly voiced 
through the medium of E. K., the commentator whose 
gloss (after the fashion of Italy and Spain) accompanies 


the Shepherd’s Calendar. In the argument to the 
October Eclogue, Cuddie complaineth of the contempt of 
poetry (like Horace, like Sidney, like Du Bellay and 
Ronsard) and thinks the cause (the reason, too, is 
Horace’s) is that poets write of the wrong things. He 
recalls that poetry has in all ages, even the most bar- 
barous, been held in singular account and honour,—as does 
Sidney; and speaks of the divine inspiration of poetry,— 
as do both Sidney and Ronsard. This last theory E. K. 
quotes from the yet unpublished Lnglish Poet which the 
author of the calendar is soon to give out. He mentions 
that the general public do not value poetry—but so does 
Horace. He announces that Spenser has imitated Theo- 
eritus in this eclogue. This classic imitation is but 
putting Horace into practice. Recalling the history of 
the world’s literature, he shows that poets were called 
vates when writing of serious things, and in their lighter 
verse, poets or makers. Here the close analogy to Sidney 
once more thrusts itself on one’s notice, as it does again 
when he quotes historic examples of men such as Alex- 
ander who were deeply influenced by poetry. This echoes 
Ascham as well. 

That poets used to be, and should now be, valued 
because they can lend immortality to a name, sounds like 
Ronsard’s boasts to his ladies of the everlasting memory 
he will gain for them and his urging of this as a ples 
in his wooing. Here too, Spenser anticipates Sidney. 
Here E. K. declares in his Gloss to the December Ecloque 
that he follows the example of Horace and Ovid. In 
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the Epistle to Gabriel Harvey prefixed to the Calenda 
E. K. speaks of Spenser’s archaism indulgently and even 
laudatorially, as contrasted with the practice of some w! 
have endeaveored to patch holes in the English to 
“with pieces of rags of other languages, borrowing here 
of French, there of the Italian, everywhere of 


, 


Latin. . . .” He accompanies his support of Spenser on 


this point with a spirited defense of the vernacular. 


It is curious that Sidney in the Defence disapproved ot 
these same archaisms as a whole, saying such were never 
used by Virgil or Sannazaro. 

Spenser’s interest in the vernacular may have been di 
to Muleaster, who must have been a man of remarkal) 
personality and versatile talents. He was greatly inte 
ested in French and Italian as well as in his mother 
tongue, and encouraged his students to translations. [i 
was doubtless on his recommendation to Van der No 
that Spenser obtained the opportunity to translate 
the Theatre of Worldlings the Visions of Petrarch (fr 
Marot’s version), and Du Bellay’s Ruins of Rome, after 
wards included in his volume of Complaints. On account 
of this linguistic trend in his schooling, Spenser had 
many interests in foreign literatures. That he felt th 
influence of Ariosto and Tasso, he confesses in the pr 
fatory epistle to his works addressed to Raleigh, an 
indeed he once told Harvey! that he started to imitat 
Ariosto as an epic model. This, as it happens, is 
procedure advised by Du Bellay in his Deffence. Tasso 
was a later and probably a stronger influence,—it may be, 
indirectly, on acount of Spenser’s attention to Pléiade 
poetry and theories; for Ronsard’s admiration for Tasso 


Ed. Grosart, p. 95, Vol. rx. 
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was frequently expressed, and the latter is said to have 
submitted his Jerusalem to Ronsard for approval.’ 
Perhaps another reason for Spenser’s changing from 
Ariosto to Tasso as a model was Harvey’s intense scorn 
ef romantic writing. Of the two, Ariosto was the less 
classic. That Harvey attempted to dissuade Spenser 


from writing the Faerie Queene is seen in their corres- 


pondence.* This was doubtless because of the great 


amount of romantic, medieval matter it contained and 
the irregular Italian form (rather than the classic type) 
of epie which it followed. Ariosto, himself, had a 
Harvey-like critic on this very same point in Bembo, 
as did Tasso in Salviati.2 A work on the excellence 
of Italian as a literary instrument appeared from the 
hand of Salviati in 1564, and Estienne, friend of Sidney 


and follower of the Pléiade, wrote a similar eulogy for 


‘Phillips, Popular Manual of Eng. Iat., p. 117. 

*Spenser, ed. cit., pp. 277 ff. Harvey writing to Spenser: “In 
good faith, I had once again nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene, 
howbeit by good chance, I have now sent hir home at the laste, 
neither in better or worse case than I found hir. And must you 
of necessity have my judgment, of hir indeede? To be plaine, I am 
voyde of all judgement, if your nine comoedies whereunto in imitation 
of Herodotus you give the names of the nine Muses (and to one 
man’s fansie not unworthily) come not neerer Ariostoes Comoedies 
eyther for the finenesse of plausible Elocution, or the rarenesse 
of Poeticall Invention, then that Elvish Queene doth to his Orlando 
Furioso which notwithstanding you will needes seeme to emulate 
and hope to overgo, as you flatly professed yourself in one of your 
last Letters... But I will not stand greatly with you in your 
owne matters. If so be the Faerye and Hobgoblin runne away with 
the Garland from Apollo. Marke what I saye, and yet i will 
not say what I thought, but there an End for this once, and 
fare you well, till God or some good Aungell putte you in a 
better minde.” 

* Spingarn, op. cit., p. 117, and p. 305. 


7 
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the I'rench language in 1580,’ at the time of the Harve, 
Spenser correspondence. This may have been yet an 


influence leading Spenser to exalt his own vernacular. 

This theory of the epic seems to be a composit 
dogmas from Tasso, Minturno, and Du Bellay, with 
dash of Ariosto in it. Tasso’s definition of an epic 
that it-should be a story derived from some event in 
history of Christian peoples, intrinsically noble and 
trious, but not of so sacred a character as to be 
and immutable, and neither contemporary nor very ren 
He believed in an allegorical twist to the narrativy 
did Ariosto.2 Du Bellay advised condensation of sources 
Spenser obeys this dictum in respect to the mat 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth, which he uses for one of 
eantos of the Faerie Queene; Ronsard himself does 
in his Franciade. Minturno, antagonistically to Ar 
totle’s theory, sets one year as the time unity of 
epic,® as did Virgil. Ronsard adopts this in the / 
ciade, Ariosto in the Orlando, Spenser in the / 
Vucene. 

Another English critical essay, the Arte of EF) 
Poesie, appearing about 1589, and since ascribe: 
George Puttenham, agrees substantially with those alread: 
quoted—speaking of a poet as a maker, an imitato 
one who gets his power by divine inspiration; in pleadi: 
the excellent capacity of the vernacular; in making poctr 
the cause of civilization, and poets the vates of old 
times; in raising it above other forms of writing. 
differs from the others, with the exception of Webbe. 
extolling rhyme, attempting to justify it as ancient 
as a national substitute for quantity. In his discuss 


*Spingarn, op. cit. p. 181. * [bid., p. 121. 3 [bid., p 
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of the vernacular, he copies Du Bellay’s statement (from 
the Deffence) that all literature must have begun small, 
as in Greece there was once something less than Homer.* 

It is well known indeed that Ronsard was a favorite 
with Elizabeth, with Mary, and with the Ear! of Leicester. 
[t is not strange, therefore, that so many parallels between 
the theories of Sidney’s coterie and Ronsard’s literary 
principles should become apparent, nor is it at all 
unlikely that such high and royal interest in the ambitious 
French poet made possible much sooner on English soil 
a real literary art. This interest, however, was not by 


any means the only, or even the chief interrelation be- 


tween England and France at this time. Mr. Upham, 
in his interesting and admirable book on the French 
Influence in English Literature,—which appeared some 
four months after the bulk of the present investigation 
was made, has devoted his preliminary chapter to an 
exhaustive survey of all the links binding the two coun- 
tries at this time. It only remains for me to point out 
a few minor evidences of literary borrowings, imitations, 
and admirations between the poets of these two nations. 
Aside from Ronsard, chief interest seems to have fastened 
on Du Bellay and Du Bartas. Howell mentions these 
two poets in his Instructions for Foreign Travel, saying: 
“ There be some French poets who afford excellent enter- 
tainment, especially Du Bellay and Du Bartas.” Spenser 
eulogizes them both in the Envoy to his translation of 
Du Bellay’s Ruins of Rome, which he made over, from 
its first blank-verse form, into regular sonnet stanzas, 
with a final rhyming couplet. It has been claimed that 
this is a free and careless rendering, but a word for 


‘Arte of English Poesie, Arber, p. 21. 
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word translation of Du Bellay reveals only such freedoms 
in Spenser as the exigencies of the rhyme demand. \ 
only, however, does Spenser translate Du Bellay literally, 
as in this and in the Visions, but he imitates the t 
of poem in his Ruins of Time and the Tears of the Muses 
He evidently accepts, also, Du Bellay’s statement 
Marot’s pastorals are worthy of imitation, and, in 
November Eclogue of the Calendar, translates Marot’s 
Queen Mother sonnets, though E. K. takes pains 
Gloss to say it far surpasses the reach of Marot. This 


is doubtless because an admiration for so romantic a 


poet was countenanced neither by the French nor th 


English literary society. The Pléiade writers, though 
mostly Catholic, mix their religion curiously with pagan 
ism, and this same mixture of Christianity and Paganis 
is visible in Spenser’s Four Hymns. The later following 
of Du Bartas, the religious trend of their literatur 
of Pléiade theories in France deflected, by the int! 
Protestantism, which England paralleled,—as in \ 
for example. 

Sidney’s visit to France in 1572 made him friends with 
a follower of Pléiade theories, Henri Estienne, w! 
critical work has already been referred to, and with 
Languet, the humanist. He also corresponded wit! 
Pibrac, who revived Baif’s academy in 1576. Spenser, 
too, may have made a visit to France, as he notes such 
an intention in the December Eclogue of the Calendar 
(1579). It is probable that if he went, he too made 
friends among the Pléiade group. But literary men of 
England, during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, had been 
traveling, studying or soldiering in France: Skelton at 
Louvaine; Gascoigne as a soldier; Raleigh, spending six 
years in France; and More, two. 
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Besides this very probable personal acquaintance of the 
great literary lights of both countries, there was the study 
at the English Universities of French literature. Skelton 
ranks the influences upon himself from his studies in this 
order: Pagius, Petrarch, the French humanists, and the 
Harvey in his correspondence with Spenser 


classics. 


speaks of the reading pursued at Cambridge, in which 


French literature figures very prominently. Harvey’s 
Musarum Lachrymae,' Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, and 
Ronsard’s Dialogue entre les Muses Deslogées et Ronsard 
are all on the same theme.’ 

Sidney notes in his Defence that France and England, 
as distinct from Italy and Spain, employ the cesura. 
He practised the Virgilian circumlocution admired and 
advised by Ronsard,*® but this is a common Renaissance 
habit, and would be a meaningless parallel unaccompanied 
by other agreements. 

Similarity of themes, also, may be traced in Spenser 
to Marot, Ronsard, and Du Bellay. One theme, evidently 
a Renaissance convention, occurs in Marot, Ronsard and 
Spenser, all three, in varying degrees of elaboration: 
this is, the Temple of Cupid idea. Marot’s Temple de 
Cupidon is doubtless founded on the chivalric side of the 
Roman de la Rose.* Spenser treats of this theme in the 
Faerie Queene, Bk. m1, 12; 5, 6 ff., Ronsard mentions 
such a temple-to-Cupid idea twice, once in the Cassandra 
eyele, once in the Marie cycle.® ,4n the translation of 


*Vide also Fletcher, J. B., Article on Spenser in American 
Encyclopedia. 

*Nash and Lodge show interest, if mocking interest, in this 
Gallic theme by their Muse out of Purgatory. 

*Ed. cit., Vol. m1, p. 17. 

*Courthope, Hist. of English Lit., Vol. m1, p. 40. 

* Ed. cit., Vol. 1, p. 137, p. 229. 
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Du Bellay’s Ruins of Rome, is brought out noticeably ; 


stanza 3 the inconstancy of the world; in stanza 9, 
passing of everything; in stanza 20, that all shall fade. 
In Spenser’s Ruins of Time, in the introductory stanza 
before the last part, occurs: “ All is vanity”; an earlier 
passage in the same poem suggests not only Du Bellay’s 
inconstaney of the world, but Milton’s passage on fame 
in Lycidas. It goes: 


“ What booteth it to have been rich alive? 
What to be great? What to be gracious 
When after death no token doth survive 
Of former being in this mortal house, 

But sleeps in dust, dead and inglorious, 
Like beast, whose breath but in his nostrils is, 
And hath no hope of happiness or bliss?” 


The series of pageants concluding this poem are in 
clear imitation of a series in Du Bellay’s Visions. In the 
Tears of the Muses, still another imitation of the melan- 
choly theme from Du Bellay appears: 


“For all man’s life me seems a tragedy, 
Full of sad sights and sore catastrophes; 
First coming to the world with weeping eye, 
Where all his days, like dolorous, sad trophies, 
Are heap with spoils of Fortune and of fear 
And he at last laid forth on baleful bier.” 


Ronsard echoes this theme also in the Madrigal of the 
Cassandre Cycle (Vol. 1, p. 90), “ Time that passes never 
comes again,” and the Epitaphe de Marie (Vol. 1, p. 248), 


“Unhappy he who trusts in this mortal world.” 


An effort to establish a connection between Du Bellay’s 
Sonnets de ’Honnéte Amour and Spenser’s Hymns to 
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Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty resulted in nothing. 
They are apparently quite independent efforts. More 
success is, however, obtained by comparing the motifs of 


Spenser’s Amoretti with those of Ronsard’s Amours. <A 


few references to the Faerie Queene will be included. 
References throughout to Ronsard will be to the Blanche- 
main Edition, Vol. 2 

The 148th Sonnet to Cassandre wishes away night for 
the day that will bring her. A parallelism will be found 
in the Faerie Queene, Bk. 111, 4, 55. On the immortality 
of poetry, Spenser talks in the 27th, 48th, 69th an] 


75th sonnets, and in the Ruins of Time writes: 


‘‘Because they living cared not to cherish 
No gentle wits, through pride or covetise, 
Which might their names forever memorise,” 


which seems an indirect repetition of this theme. Ron- 
sard expects his praise of Cassandre to live on to posterity 
and be engraved in Memory’s most sacred temple (Cas- 
sandre Cycle, 193, and Elégie, p. 124). The Marie 
Cyele, Elégie, p. 228, and Stances, p. 233, show this even 
more plainly. 

The comparisons, in both poets, of love to war are 
frequent: Spenser, F. Q., Bk. m, 2, 26; Bk. m, 4, 35; 
Sonnets 10, 11, 12, 14, 52, 57, 67. In Ronsard, there 
are two references to the wounding power of love in the 
Cassandre Cycle (59, 210) and two in the Marie Cycle 
p. 175, and Chanson on p. 225). Sonnets bearing on 
personal appearence of the fair agree as to golden hair 
and powerful eyes. On the former detail, see Spenser, 
Sonnets 37 and 81; and Ronsard, Cassandre, 41. On the 
beautiful and powerful eyes, see Spenser, 9; Ronsard, 
Cassandre, 41, 59, 210, Marie, p. 175. Spenser deals more 
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largely in classic reference (vide Sonnets 1, 4, 23, 24, 2 


35, 38, 39); though, as in Astrée, p. 268, Ronsard d 
resort to this device. 


Spenser finds his lady more cruel, as he notes in 
Sonnets 18, 25, 31, 32, 41, 49, 27, 51, 54, 36. Ronsard 
complains a little of Cassandre on p. 90, where he curses 
the mirror that renders her so haughty proud. Spenser's 
almost endless series of comparisons of lovers to all things 
else in the universe is hardly equalled by Ronsard, though 
some of his comparisons, as in Cassandre, 61, 216, and 
Marie, p. 233, are quaint and conceited. 

Though this investigation is only partial, certai 
enough has been evidenced to show intimate relations 
between early Elizabethan writers and that schoo! 
French poets who made classicism possible in their | 
land and in England, too, through their influence o1 


Areopagus. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the present 


riter is attempting to rob Italy of all claim to intluence 
only to show how large a share France played, 
despite the big debt England owes to the Italian Renais 
sanece. Nor does the establishment of Horace as chief 
influence and authority for sixteenth century writers pr 
elude Aristotelian guidance, which was perhaps most 
evident in England on Sidney. 

Spingarn’s remark! that the humanistic effect in Eng 
land was distinctly classic, states a truth that challenges 
no controversy, but it was not only the early humanist: 
who put this stamp on English Literature, it was the 
later school of the Elizabethan age, of which the Areo- 


pagus seems nearly, if not absolutely, the greatest nucleus. 


*Spingarn, op. cit., p. 255. 
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The Areopagites and their following, both in practice 
and in theory, compare well with the efforts of the Pléiade, 


the distinctly classic nature of which has recently come 
to be regarded by French critics... The English writers, 
urged on doubtless by the popularity of the Courtier, 
which was translated by Hoby, 1561, betook themselves 
to the writing of conduct books, a mark of classic arti- 
ficiality in life—such is Spenser’s Faerie Queene on 
his own statement in the introductory epistle to Raleigh; 
such was Sidney’s Arcadia, indirectly. 

This enthusiasm for rule and authority extended to 
their notions of tragedy also, except among the actor- 
playwrights, probably helped on by Horace’s dispraise 
of comedy on account of its tendency to drop into licen- 
tious writing, and his elevation of tragedy on Greek 
models in which the Choruses were to be preserved and 
to take a moral tone. In his Defence, Sidney, praising 
whatsoever was of good repute in the literature of his day, 
puts in the forefront Sackville’s Gorboduc, though he 
criticises it for not strictly observing the unity of time, 
and being faulty in cireumstance—whereupon he takes 
the opportunity to give some rules for the preservation 
of the unities, and to inveigh against tragi-comedy or the 
romantic drama. He also puts in his word against farce. 
Now Gorbodue follows the Senecan model of play which 
was becoming so popular in France. A volume of trans- 
lations from Seneca had been published in England by 
Heywood between 1560 and 1580, and aside from Sack- 
ville’s attempts, there were the classic tragedies of Sidney’s 
great companion, Fulke Greville (Alaham, Mustapha), and 


*Vide previous note from Pellissier; and preliminary notices in 
Orepet’s Recueil des Poetes Francais to Ronsard and Du Bellay, 
Vol. m1, pp. 55 ff., and pp. 9 ff. 
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the translation by the Countess of Pembroke of Garnier’: 
Marc-Antoine. Daniel, also, a follower of the Areopagus, 
wrote two plays of this sort, Cleopatra and Philotas. 
He also wrote an enthusiastic Defence of Rhyme, showing 
the increase of favor for that element of classicism. 
While decrying farce, Horace had suggested as a substi- 
tute, satire, which, on his decree, was a type of wit that 
should be kept within the bounds of decency. It is 
strange, therefore, that some satire should have been 


} 


aitempted by the Areopagite following. Perhaps the best 


example is Spenser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale. Odd) 


enough, this is written in heroic couplets, of which 


following may be taken as typical examples: 


3ut if perhaps into their noble sprights 
Desire of honour or brave thoughts of arms 
Did ever creep, then with his wicked charms 
And strong conceits he would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there half a day.” 


“One joyous hour in blissful happiness, 
I choose before a life of wretchedness.” 


To every sound that under heaven blew, 
Now went, now slept, now crept, now backward drew.” 


“So did he good to none, to many ill, 
So did he all the Kingdom rob and pill.” 


‘That on his head he wore, and in his hand 
He took Caduceus his snaky wand.” 


“ And bade him fly with never resting speed 
Unto the forest, where wild beasts do breed.” 


VII. “ Through due deserts and comely carriage 
In whatso please employ his personage.” 
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The first example was chosen simply to show the deca- 


i 


syllabic rhyming couplet, though it also predicts by its 


peppering of adjectives the later epithet craze, as do II 


and VII. The couplet numbered seven also illustrates 
the paired alliterative groups which the school of Pope 
was later to pursue to the point of monotony. All of 
the lines show central cesura; and some few, subsidiary 
pauses. Balanced structure with repetition can be seen 
by reference to III. Antithesis, though faint, and the 
classic references soon to be ridden to death by Milton 
and Dryden, such as the one which appears in V, could 
be multiplied many times from this one poem. The 
diction is not so strained as in later classicists, but it is 
precise and cold. Satiric elements appear also in Virgil’s 
Gnat. Spenser chose the couplet ending even to his 
sonnets also. 

Among the lyries scattered through the Arcadia, the 
eclogue in the second book contains some stiff and jerky 


couplets. 


R “We are too strong; but Reason seeks no blood, 
P Who to be weak do feign they be too good. 

R Though we cannot o’ercome, our cause is just. 
P Let us o’ercome and let us be unjust. 

R Yet Passions yield at length to Reason’s stroke. 
P What shall we win by taking Reason’s Yoke?” 


Here we have antithesis, and an evidence of central 
exsura, though weak. And others of these lyrics are 
evidently attempts at classical metres, doubtless written 
under Harvey’s influence. 

Constable’s sonnets appearing in 1592 also end with the 


rhyming couplet, as:— 


“The rain wherewith she watereth the flowers, 
Falls from mine eyes, which she dissolves in showers.” 
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And so do those of Daniell: 


“ Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdafn.” 


In the last quotation, appear the strain of the world’s 
vanity, so prevalent in Spenser and Du Bellay, and a for 
east of antithetical arrangement of idea in the elaborat 
couplet of later years. This same poetic device, accord- 
ing to Saintsbury,! was made evident as early as th 
miscellany known as Tottel’s, where the authors showed 
“a desire to use a rejuvenated heroic, either in couplets 
or in various combinations such as the elegy or th 
sonnet.” 
Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem, in 

edition of 1600, bears on the title page the inscription: 


“Done into English heroicall verse.” The stanzas are 
eight-lined, the last two lines, the rhyming couplet, wit! 


central exsura showing. Epithet, antithesis, and 
anced structure, less developed and less well managed 
than in later work, but still evidencing a feeling for a dei 
nite artificial form, may be traced. The Renaissanc 
belief that every epic should be allegorical, shows in th 
appended “ Account of the Allegory of the Poem.” A 
few citations may not be amiss :— 


. “ Both fair, both rich, both won, both conquered stand.” 


. “Some praised, some paid, some counselled, all pleased.” 


.“ And Star fit time which will betide ere long 
To increase thy glory and revenge our wrong.” 


7.“ T will, I will, if your courageous force 
Dareth so much as it can well perform, 


*Saintsbury, Hist. Eng. Lit., Vol. u, p. 9. 
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Tear out his cursed heart without remorse, 
The nest of treason false and guile enorm; 


Thus spake the angry knight; with headlong course 
The rest him followed with a furious storm; 

We reaped naught but travel for our toil; 

Theirs was the praise, the realms, the gold, the spoil.” 


Vv.“ And therefore, loud their jarring trumpets sound, 
Their yelling cries to heaven upheaved been 
The horses thundered on the solid ground, 
The mountains roared and the valley green... .” 


The heroic couplet, or the alternating rhymed deca- 
syllables were a minor detail as compared with the 
fondness for classic forms,—as the epic, the pastoral,— 
and the use of conceits, such as the naming of the lady 
praised in their verse as Diana, Phillis, Licia, Delia, 
Idea. It seems fairly evidenced even by these disjointed 
proofs that England had in her sixteenth century litera- 
ture a distinctively classic strain struggling with the 
more prominent and popularly recognized romanticism, 
and also that this tendency owed itself in great measure 
to that early school of French crities, the Pléiade, work- 
ing upon the closely following writings of the English 
humanists and the Areopagites. How much stronger 
than they knew did these early French critics build, when 
thinking but to defend poetry they made for her an 
esthetic code! And to what a vast literature these may 
be accounted as first parents when we reckon among their 
descendants that great and honorable assembly, the classic 
writers of France and England! 
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XIX.—A SUGGESTION FOR A NEW EDITION of 
BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS 


Butler’s Hudibras has been edited many times, and mi 
erudition has been shown in explaining the wit of 
remarkable burlesque. Yet, curiously enough, the 1 
obvious method of annotation has hitherto been entin 


overlooked. This would have been to utilize the abundant 


material bequeathed to us by Butler himself in the for 


” which were published only after hi; 


of prose “ characters, 
death—material that throws a most interesting light upo. 
the poet’s method, and at the same time clears up man 
obscurities in the mock-epic. These “ characters” w: 
written between 1667 and 1669—five or six years after t/ 
appearance of the first part of [Hudibras, but were not 
lected and published till 1759. Even then, only 121 

of 187 were printed in Thyer’s edition of The (: 
Remains in Prose and Verse of Mr. Samuel Butler. T 
remaining 60 have lain undisturbed in the British Museun 
as “Addition No. 32625-6,” till the industry of a mod 
scholar has at last unearthed and published them.’ Th: 
whole collection conforms closely to the fashion of writing 
“ characters” that was prevalent all through the seventeenth: 
century.” The character-sketch, or “character” as it cam 


to be called in that age, was a short account, usually 


‘Samuel Butler: CAaracters and Passages from Note-Books, edited by A 
E. Waller, M. A., Cambridge University Press, 1908. 

2E. C. Baldwin, Ben Jonson’s Indebtedness to the Greek Character-Sket 
in Modern Language Notes, November, 1901; The Relation of the Er 
Character to its Greek Prototupe, Publications of the Modern Language Ass 
tion of America, Vol. xvitt, No. 3; La Bruyére’s Influence upon Add 
thid., Vol. x1, No. 4; The Relation of the Seventeenth Century Charact 
the Periodical Essiy, thid., Vol. x1x, No. 1. 
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prose, of the properties, qualities, or peculiarities, that serve 


to individualize a type. And such these of Butler are. 
Moreover, the style in which they were written was that 
already fixed by tradition—a style that combined in the 
fullest possible degree wit with brevity. The special signifi- 
cance of Butler’s contribution to the literature of character- 
writing lies in the fact that in these Characters Butler in a 
leisurely way and in prose portrayed the same types that he 
had previously in Hudibras satirized in a more condensed 
form, and in verse. Each of the objects of the satire in 
Hudibras appears among the Characters, but of course 
dissociated from its surroundings, and separated from the 
narrative. In this way the objects of the satire are more 
clearly brought before us in the prose than in the poetry. 
[It is as if the actors in a burlesque had one by one left the 
stage and obligingly posed for a photographist. And as 
such a series of pictures would serve to emphasize certain 
details of costume and of gesture that might escape the notice 
of a spectator at the play, so these statuesque delineations of 
the types Butler had in mind reveal more clearly than does 
the mock-epie the particular objects of the author’s satire. 

They prove, among other things, that the popular concep- 
tion of Hudibras is a mistaken one. The poem is ordinarily 
described as a kind of versified Don Quixote, satirizing the 
Presbyterians. Asa matter of fact, Butler borrowed very 
little from Cervantes except the general framework of the 
story, and the satire is far more than ridicule of the Presby- 
terian party. It is a satire upon the society of the age. 
The age deserved it. With all due respect for the Puritans, 
with a full recognition of the incalculable value of their 
service to the cause of civil liberty, espoused though it was 
because to them it was the cause of religion, we must 
recognize also that the Commonwealth period had toward 


its close degenerated into one of shameless hypocrisy. The 
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forms of godliness had become fashionable. Indeed they 
were more than fashionable, they became obligatory. On 
of the first resolutions of the “ Barebones Parliament”? . 
that no man should hold office till the House should he 
satisfied of his real godliness. The forms of this godliness 
were easy to counterfeit. The dark clothes, the nasal twang, 
the biblical language, the abhorrence of art, and the con- 
tempt for learning that were characteristic of “the Saints” 
were only too easily imitated by men to whom the power 
godliness that had made the earlier Puritans invincib| 
the battle field and in the hall of debate was unknown. The 
result was that by the middle of the seventeenth century 
hypocrisy had become a national vice. 

Hardly less vicious were the excesses of fanaticism that 
appeared among those new sects which toward the close o! 
the Commonwealth period seemed more intent upon proving 
their zeal than their sanity. There were, to mention onl) 
few, the Quakers who believed it a violation of Christi: 
sincerity to designate a single person by a plural pronour 
There were the Fifth Monarchy men, who believed and 
taught that the four great monarchies mentioned in the boo 
of Daniel were immediately to be succeeded by a fifth, whi 
Christ should reign temporally on the earth. ‘There wer 
the Muggletonians, or disciples of Ludovic Muggleton, 


tipsy tailor, who went about, denouncing eternal torments 


against those who refused to credit his assertion that God 
was just six feet high, and that the sun was exactly { 
! 


miles from the earth. There were also the Seekers, wii 


thought themselves so sure of salvation that they deemed it 


‘Their gospel is an accidence, 
By which they construe conscience, 
And hold no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Priscian’s head.”’ 
Hudibras, P. 11., C. 2, 
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needless for them to conform to ordinances either human or 


divine, who thought it 


. ridiculous and nonsense 
A saint should be a slave to conscience, 
That ought to be above such fancies, 
As far as above ordinances.’’ ! 


Against religious hypocrisy and sectarian fanaticism alike 
Butler waged relentless war. Upon Presbyterians, and all 


that 
various rout 
Of petulent capricious sects”’ 
into which the Presbyterian party came to be divided 


Butler poured his merciless ridicule. Nor was it against 


hypocrisy in religion alone that he exercised his wit. He 


scourged hypocrisy in every form, though putting into the 
most prominent place what he regarded as the worst hypoe- 
risy of all. Among the shams that he lashed were false 
learning, masquerading as the true; charlatans, posing as 
physicians ; politicians, hiding their self-seeking under an 
ostentatious display of public spirit ; plagiarists, parading as 
their own their thefts from other men’s books ; cowards, 
hiding their timidity beneath a show of bravado; the pre- 
tensions and pedantries of learning ; the sham dignities of 
ambassadors ; the sophistries of lawyers; the quackeries of 
astrologers—all these he ridiculed. And perhaps it is not 
too much to say that by ridicule “he laughed a frantic 


nation into sense.” ? 


' Hudibras, P. 11., C. 2, 11. 247-250. 
‘* Unrival’d Butler! Blest with happy skill 
To heal by comic verse each serious ill, 
By wit’s strong lashes Reason’s light dispense, 
And laugh a frantic nation into sense !”’ 
An Essay on Epic Poetry, William Hayley, 1782, Ep. 11. 
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By revealing hypocrisy as the single theme of But! 


= 


satire, the Characters emphasize the essential unity of the 


parr 


epic—a unity somewhat obscured by the discursive treat- 
ment, and by the fact that the narrative is scarcely sufficient 
to hold the attention of the reader. They show that in s; 
of the apparent lack of unity in the poem, Butler really did 
follow the method of the Latin satirists in choosing fo) 


theme some one vice and subordinating everything els 


i 


it.' Naturally, the resultant picture, as a representatio 
life, is a distorted likeness. But Gilfillan is quite unfair 
his censure of Butler? for a failure to recognize beneath t! 
ludicrous religious fopperies of the Parliamentarians 
splendid courage and their noble faith. To blame Butler { 
not presenting a true picture of the Puritans of his time is 
as unjust as it would be to condemn Juvenal for his arraign- 
ment of women in his sixth satire, for it is to be presu: 
that there were in Rome in the first century A. D. sor 
good women, though Juvenal takes no account of then 
his attack upon the general frivolity of the sex during 1 
age of Roman decadence. By the very nature of the literar 
form that the satirist adopts as his medium of expressi 
he is limited to presenting a series of pictures that s| 
exemplify some particular folly or vice, and only that. Tl. 
satire must always be like a series of family portraits, tlh: 


faces all revealing some hereditary and persistent charact: 


1 Dryden, who derived the rules governing the construction of 
from the practice of the Latin satirists Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, s 
in his Discourse concerning the Origin and Progress of Satire: ‘* The } 
bound, and that ex oficio, te give his reader some one precept of n 
virtue, and to caution him against some one particular vice or f 
Other virtues, subordinate to the first, may be recommended under ¢ 
chief lead; and other vices or follies may be scourged, besides that w! 
he principally intends. But he is chiefly to inculcate one virtue, and in: 
on that.’’ 

2 In the Introduction to his edition of Butler's Poetical Works. 
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istic, or like a rogues’ gallery, where all the pictures show 
the same criminal taint. That the Hudibras is a satire upon 
hypocrisy exemplified in typical representatives of the society 
of the seventeenth century, rather than merely an attack 
upon an already vanquished political party, is clearly shown 
by even a casual reading of the Characters. 

“What Butler did when he wrote the Characters was to 
separate the constituent elements of the satire of Hudihbras, 
and develop each independently in prose. Often he para- 
phrased the lines of the epic, and in a few instances he 
quoted from the poem a particularly neat couplet in which 
he felt a pardonable pride, as when he ends the character of 
a Zealot with this sentence : 


“He is very severe to other Men’s sins, that his own may 
pass unsuspected, as those, that were engaged in the Con- 


gainst Nero, were most cruel to their own Con- 


spiracy a 
federates, or as one says, 
Compound for Sins he is inclin’d to 
By damning those he has no mind to.”’ 


By such a dismembering of the epic he revealed more 
clearly the parts of which it was composed, just as wrecking 
a building reveals its construction much more clearly than 
does any superficial examination of the edifice in its integrity. 
He shows clearly that in its construction he had adopted a 
method which was a combination of the methods of the two 
classes of satirists that flourished in the seventeenth century. 
As has been pointed out,’ there was the political satire 
closely connected with the political and religious contro- 


versies of the age, full of partisan witticisms, and of bitter 


1 Quoted with a slight variation from Hudibras, P. 1., C. 1, ll. 215-16. 
*Alden, The Rise of Formal Satire in England under Classical Injluence, 
Publications of the University of Pennsylyania, 1899. 
y d 
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attacks upon individuals. Secondly, there was the phenom- 
enal development of the satiric character-sketch with its 
emphasis upon character analysis, and its portrayal of human 
types. By adapting the prose character-sketch to the pur- 
poses of political satire, Butler anticipated Dryden.  [}y 
combining the methods of the writer of characters with that 
of the political satirist Butler contributed to the permanency 
of his work, avoiding the ephemeralness that belongs almost 
inevitably to all political satire, by making the appeal 
depend in part at least upon the universal and timeless 
interest in human character, rather than upon transic: 
phases of national politics. Had he acquired also the com- 
pactness and the reflective manner of the Latin satirists, had 
he reproduced the manner of Juvenal, for example, as hie 
reproduced in some degree his spirit, he might have writt: 
a satire with all the classical dignity, which was lacking 
Hudibras, but which we find in Absalom and Achitophel. 
Besides their usefulness in explaining Butler’s satiri 

method, the Characters possess a value to the modern edit 
in elucidating the text of Hudibras. No poetry of t 
seventeenth century calls for so much annotation, becaus 
no poetry of that age has become so unintelligible. Thoug! 
the satire, because it was directed against shams, and becaus: 
shams were not peculiar to that age, does possess a ceriail 
permanence of appeal, still it shares to a considerable extent 
the limitations of all satiric writing. The satire is directed 
against a vice in which the society of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had no monopoly, it is true; but that vice manifested 
itself in ways that are now obsolete and forgotten. Doctor 
Johnson in his Lives of the English Poets says of Butler's 
Hudibras: 

‘*Much therefore of that humour which transported the last century 


with merriment is lost to us, who do not know the sour solemnity, the 
sullen superstition, the gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn scruples of 
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the ancient Puritans; or, if we knew them, derive our information only 
from books, or from tradition, have never had them before our eyes, and 
cannot but by recollection and study understand the lines in which they 
are satirized. Our grandfathers knew the picture from the life; we judge 
of the life by the picture.’’ 


The picture needs an explanation like those pictorial keys 
that used to accompany engravings that were popular in the 
last century.’ 

Such a key to the understanding of Hudibras is furnished 


by the Characters.? Here practically all the types that are 


described, and even those briefly referred to by seemingly 
casual allusions in the poem, are found classified and ticketed 
with their proper designations, Ralph, for example, who is 
ordinarily said to represent the Independents, is clearly 
seen, When we examine the passages in which he figures, to 
be composed of characteristics taken from eight types, which 
in the Characters are drawn at full length and labeled. 
Thus the Characters show Ralph to be an ex-tailor turned 
politician ; as regards his religious beliefs, an hypocritical 
Anabaptist ; with a loquacious bent, hence an haranguer and 
a ranter, and finally, because of his superstitious ignorance 
coupled with his pretensions to mystically acquired knowl- 
edge, an astrologer and a Rosycrucian philosopher. 

To show the relation of the Characters to Hudibras, I 
excerpt from the epic certain lines descriptive of the charac- 


‘These engravings most of us recall as having formed a part of the par- 
lor splendors of some New England homestead. They represented a group 
of people, who, perhaps, had never met in the body, and who seemed even 
in the picture a little awkward and ill at ease, standing or sitting in angu- 
lar attitudes, apparently for the express purpose of showing their faces. 
For the identification of the faces there hung beside the engraving a small 
outline sketch in which were numbers corresponding to a numbered list of 
the persons represented. 

* That the Characters furnish a complete explanation of all the obscuri- 
ties in the poem, like the ‘‘ Key to the Scriptures’’ in use among some of 
our Christian brethren is not, of course, meant to be implied. 
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teristics and opinions of Ralph,’ placing at the foot of t! 
pages in the form of notes the passages from the Charact, 


that are significant. 


A Squire he had, whose name was Ralph, 
That in th’ adventure went his half. 
Though writers, for more stately tone, 

Do call him Ralpho, ’tis all one ; 

And when we can, with metre safe, 

We'll call him so, if not, plain Ralph ; 
For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses.? 
An equal stock of wit and valour 

He had laid in; by birth a tailor ; 

Thy mighty Tyrian queen that gained, 
With subtle shreds, a tract of land, 

Did leave it, with a castle fair, 

To his great ancestor, her heir ; 

From him descended cross-legged knights, 
Famed for their faith* and warlike fights 
Against the bloody Cannibal, 

Whom they destroyed both great and small. 
This sturdy squire had, as well 

As the bold Trojan knight seen hell,‘ 


1 Ralph was selected, not because he alone exemplifies the usefulness 
the Characters as a source for notes on the text of Hudibras, but because | 
serves as well as any of the others would, and because to treat in this way 
all the persons that figure in the epic would require too much space. 

* When he writes Anagrams. he uses to lay the Outsides of his Ver 
even (like a Bricklayer) by a line of Ryme and Acrostic, and fill 
Middle with Rubbish.—In this he imitates Ben Jonson, but in not! 
else.’’—A Small Poet. 

‘When he writes, he commonly steers the Sense of his Lines by t 
Rhyme that is at the End of them, as Butchers do Calves by the Tail 
For when he has made one Line, which is easy enough ; and has found out 
some sturdy hard Word, that will but rhyme, he will hammer the Ser 
upon it, like a Piece of hot Iron upon an Anvil, into what Form 
Pleases.’’—T bid. 

3° He lives much more by his Faith than good Works; for he gains 
more by trusting and believing in one that pays him at long running, tha 
six that he works for, upon an even accompt, for ready money.’’—A Tay 

*“* He calls Stealing damning, by a Figure in Rhetoric called the Effe: 
for the Efficient, and the Place where he lodges all his Thieveries //el!, | 
put him in mind of his latter End.’’—Jbid. 
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Not with a counterfeited pass 
Of golden bough,' but true gold lace. 
His knowledge was not far behind 
The knight’s, but of another kind, 
And he another way came by ’t ; 
Some call it Gifts, and some New-light ; 
A lib’ral art that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains. 

Fr: 
Quoth Ralpho, ‘ Nothing but th’ abuse 
Of human learning you produce ; 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, erroneous, and yain ; 
A trade of knowledge as replete, 
As others are with fraud and cheat ; 
An art t? incumber gifts and wit, 
And render both for nothing fit ;? 

r 
His wits were sent him for a token, 
But in the carriage crack’d and broken. 
Like commendation nine-pence, crook’ t 
With--to and from my love—it Look’t. 


1“ The great Secret, which they can prove to be the golden Bough, that 
served Eneas for a pass to go to Hell with.’’—An Hermetic P) pher. 

2**He cries down Learning, as he does the World, because it is not 
within his Reach, and gives unjust Judgment upon that, which he under- 
stands nothing of .... The prodigious Height of Confidence, he has 
arrived to, is not possible to be attained without an equally impregnable 
Ignorance.’’—An Anabaptist. 

‘*He calls his supposed Abilities Gijts.... He owes all his Gifts to 
his Ignorance, as Beggars do the Alms they receive to their Poverty.’’— 
A Fanatic. 

‘* And this he finds useful to many Purposes ; for it does not only save 
him the Labour of Study, which he disdains as below his Gifts, but 
exempts him from many other Duties, and gives his idle Infirmities a 
greater Reputation among his Followers than the greatest Abilities of the 
most Industrious.’?—An Hypocritical Noneonformist. 

‘«... heand his Brethren have with long and diligent Practice found 
out an Expedient to make that Dullness, which would become intolerable 
if it did not pretend to something above Nature, pass for Dispensations, 
Light, Grace, and Gijts.’’—Ibid. 
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He ne’er consider’d it, as loth 

To look a gift-horse in the mouth ; 
And very wisely would lay forth 

No more upon it than ’twas worth. 

But as he got it freely, so 

He spent it frank and freely too. 

For saints themselves will sometimes be, 
Of gifts that cost them nothing, free.! 
By means of this, with hem and cough, 
Prolongers to enlighten snuff, 

He could deep mysteries unriddle, 


As easily as thread a needle :? 


Tis a dark-lanthorn of the spirit, 

Which none see but those that bear it : 

A light that falls down from on high, 
For spiritual trades to cozen by : 

An ignis fatuus, that bewitches, 

And leads men into pools and ditches, 
To make them dip themselves, and sound 
For Christendom in dirty pond ; 

To dive like wild fowl, for salvation, 
And fish to catch regeneration.* 


1 «¢ fe is very free of his faith because he comes easily by it ; for it 
him no consideration at all, and he is sure he can hardly part with it, 
less than it is worth.’’—A Credulous Man. 

2 He gathers Churches on the Sunday, as the Jews did Sticks on th 
Sabbath, to set the State on Fire. He humms and hahs high Treason, 


calls upon it, as Gamesters do on the Cast they would throw. He groa: 


Sedition, and, like the Pharisee, rails, when he gives Thanks.’’—A F 
Monarchy-Man. 

’ “ He controuls his fellow Labourers in the Fire with as much Empir 
and authority, as if he were sole Overseer of the great Work, to which h« 
lights his Reader like an ignis fatuus, which uses to mislead Men int 
Sloughs and Ditches; ... .’’—An Hermetic Philosopher. 

‘* He finds out Sloughs and Ditches, that are aptest for launching of an 
Anabaptist ; for he does not christen, but launch his Vessel.’’— 4A 
Anabaptist. 

‘*He does not like the use of Water in his Baptism, as it falls from 
Heaven in Drops, but as it runs out of the Bowels of the Earth, or stands 
putrefying in a dirty Pond.’’—Jbid. 
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This light inspires and plays upon 

The nose of saint, like bagpipe drone,' 

And speaks through hollow empty soul, 
As through a trunk or whisp’ ring hole, 
Such language as no mortal ear 

But spiritual eaves-droppers can hear. 


Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 
Tame elephant inveigle the male? ? 


Thus Ralph became infallible, 

As three or four legg’d oracle, 

The ancient cup or modern chair ; 

Spoke truth point blank, though unaware. 
For mystic learning wondrous able 

In magic talisman, and cabal,* 


Whose primitive tradition reac} 


nes, 


1“ His Tongue is like a Bagpipe Drone, that has no Stop, but makes a 
continual ugly Noise, as long as he can squeeze any Wind out of him- 
self.’’— An Haranguer. 

‘The pity of his suppos’d sufferings works much on the tender sex the 
sisters, and their benevolence is as duly paid as the husbands ; for whatso- 
ever they are to their spouses, they are sure to be his helpers, and he as 
sure to plow with their heifers.’’—A Silene’d Presbyterian. 

‘ And the better to set this off, he uses more artificial Tricks to improve 
his Spirit of Utterance either into Volubility or Dullness, that it may seem 
to go of itself, without his Study or Direction, than the old Heathen 
Orators knew, that used to liquor their Throats, and harangue to Pipes. 
For he has fantastic and extravagant Tones, as well as Phrases,...in a 
Kind of stilo recitativo between singing and braying;.. .’’—An Hypo- 
critical Nonconformist. 

> «For they will undertake to teach any Kind of mysterious Learning in 
the World by Way of Diet ; and therefore have admirable Receipts, to 
make several Dishes for Talisman, Magic, and Cabal, in which Sciences a 
Man of an ingenious Stomach may eat himself into more Knowledge at a 
Meal, than he could possibly arrive at by seven Years Study.’’—An 
Hermetic Philosopher. 
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As far as Adam’s first green breeches. ! 
Deep-sighted in intelligences, 

Ideas, atoms, influences ; 

And much of terra incognita, 

Th’ intelligible world could say ;? 

A deep occult philosopher. 

As learn’d as the wild Irish are, 

Or Sir Agrippa, for profound 

And solid lying much renown’d :* 

He Anthroposophus *‘ and Floud, 

And Jacob Behmen® understood ; 
Knew many an amulet and charm, 
That would do neither good nor harm ; 
In Rosicrucian love as learned, 

As he that vere adeptus earned.® 


1“*(He) derives the Pedigree of Magic from Adam’s first green }r 
because Fig-leaves being the first Cloaths, that Mankind wore, w 
used for Covering. and therefore are the most ancient Monuments 
cealed Mysteries.’’ —J bid. 

2««They are better acquainted with the intelligible World, tha: 
are with this; and understand more of Ideas than they do of T 
This intelligible World is a kind of Terra incognita, a Psittacorum R: 
which Men talk what they do not understand. They would hav. 
lieve that it is but the Counterpart of the elementary World ; and ¢ 
there is not so much as an individual Beard upon the Face of th 
that has not another there perfectly of the same Colour and Cut to 1 
it.’’—Ibid. 

‘* Democracy is but the Effect of a crazy Brain ; ’tis like the intelli 
World, where the Models and Ideas of all Things are, but no Thing 
twill never go further.’’—TJhid. 

3“ He adores Cornelius Agrippa as an Oracle, yet believes hy 


stands more of his Writings than he did himself; for he will not ta 


own Testimony concerning his three books of occult Philosophy, whi 


confesses to have written without Wit or Judgment.’’— An H 
Philosopher. 

*“*No doubt a very strange Landscape, and not unlike that, 
Anthroposophus has made of the invisible Mountain of the Philoso; 
Thid. 

5 “They have made Spectacles to read Jacob Boehmen and 
with, which, like those Glasses that revert the Object, wil 


wrong End of their Sentences upwards, and make them look 
—Ibid. 

6 «The best you may suppose is laid up carefully ; for he always 
you what he could tell you, whereby it appears the Purpose of his Wri 
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He understood the speech of birds 

As well as they themselves do words ; 
Could tell what subtlest parrots mean, 
That speak and think contrary clean ; 
When they cry Rope—and Walk, Knave, Walk.’ 
He’d extract numbers out of matter, 
And keep them in a glass, like water,’ 
Of sov’reign power to make men wise ; 
For dropt in blear thick-sighted eyes, 
They’d make them see in darkest night, 
Like owls, tho’ purblind in the light.° 
By help of these, as he profest, 

He had first matter seen undrest : 

He took her naked, all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. 

The chaos too he had desery’d, 

And seen quite thro’, or else he lied : 
Not that of pasteboard, which men shew 
For groats, at fair of Barthol’ mew ; 


] . ll. 525-566. 


is but to let you know that he knows, which if you can but attain to, you 
are sufficiently learned, and may pass for vere adeptus though otherwise he 
will not allow any Man to be free of the Philosophers, that has not only 
served out his Time to a Furnace, but can cant and spit Fire like a 
Jugler.’’ —I bid. 

1 |. for they profess to understand the Language of Beasts and Birds, 
as they say Solomon did, else he never would have said—The Fouls of the 
Air can discover Treason against Princes.’’—Tbid. 

‘‘Though they believe their own Senses base and unworthy of their 
Notice (like that delicate Re man, who being put in his Litter by his 
Servants, asked, whether he sat or no) vet they never apply themselves to 
any Thing abstruse or subtile, but with much Caution; and commonly 
resolve all Questions of that Nature by Numbers—Monades, Trriades, and 


i 
f 


Decades, are with them a kind of philosophical Fulkams, with which, like 
cunning Gamesters, they can throw what they please, and be sure to win, 
for no Body can disprove them.’’—-Jbid. 

“These Numbers they believe to be the better sort of Spirits, by the 
Largeness of their Dominion, which extends from beyond the intelligible 
World, through all the inferior Worlds, to the Center, which is the 
uttermost bound of their Empire that Way.’’—Jhid. 

‘*. .. they are very sovereign to clear the Eyes of the Mind, and make 
a blear-eyed Intellect see like a Cat in the Dark, though it be stark blind 
in the Light.’’ —Jbid. 
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All this without th’ eclipse of th’ sun, 

Or dreadful comet, he hath done 

By inward light,’ a way as good, 

And easy to be understood : 

But with more lucky hit than those 

That use to make the stars depose, 

Like Knights o’ th’ Post,” and falsely charge 
Upon themselves what others forge ; 

As if they were consenting to 

All mischiefs in the world men do : 


ee me ee = cd pngeell pant 


? “But after so many Precepts and Rules delivered with the 


Confidence and Presumption of Certainty, they will tell you, that 
is not to be attained but by divine Revelation, and only to be ex). 
holy and sanctified Persons, that have left behind them all the ( 
ments of this World; whereby it seems, this Shadow of Art follows 
fly it, and flies from those that follow it.’’ —Ibid. 

? ““ He keeps as many Knights of the Post to swear for him, as t 
does poor Knights at Windsor to pray for him.’’—A Litigious M 





‘“*A Knight of the Post 
Is a retailer of Oaths, a Deposition-Monger, an Evidence-Mak: 
lives by the Labour of his Conscience. He takes Money to 
Gospel, as Judas did Christ, when he betrayed him. Asa good 
is a continual Feast; so an ill one is with him his daily Food. H 
at a Court of Justice, as Porters do at a Market; and his Busines 


bear Witness, as they do Burthens, for any man that will pay the: 


He will swear his Ears through an Inch-Board, and wears then 
by Favour of the Court ; for being Amicus curiae, they are willing 
him keep the Pillory out of Possession, though he has forfeited hi 
never so often: For when he is once outed of his Ears, he is ] 
Labour, and can do the Commonwealth of Practisers no more Service. H 
is a false Weight in the Ballance of Justice ; and as a Lawyer’s Tongu 
the Tongue of the Ballance, that inclines either Way, according a 
Weight of the Bribe inclines it, so does his. He lays one Hand o1 
Book, and the other in the Plaintiff’s or Defendant’s Pocket. H« 
upon His Conscience, as a Monkey eats his Tail. He kisses the Bool 
show he renounces, and takes his leave of it— Many a parting Kiss ha 
given the Gospel. He pollutes it with his Lips oftener than a Hypocrit: 
He is a sworn Officer of every Court, and a great Practiser ; is admitted 
within the Bar, and makes good what the rest of the Council say. The 
Attorney and Solicitor fee and instruct him in the Case; and he vent 

as far for his Client, as any Man, to be laid by the Ears: He speaks n 

to the Point than any other, yet gives false Ground to his Brethren of 


ry 
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Or, like the devil, did tempt and sway ’em! 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. 
They’ ll search a planet’s house, to know 
Who broke and robbed a house below ; 
Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who stole a thimble or a spoon ; 

And though they nothing will confess, 
Yet by their very looks can guess,? 

And tell what guilty aspect bodes, 

Who stole, and who received the goods : 
They’ ll question Mars, and, by his look, 
Detect who ’twas that nimmed a cloak ; 
Make Mercury confess, and ’ peach 

Those thieves which he himself did teach. 
They'll find, i’ th’ physiognomies 

0’ th’ planets, all men’s destinies ; 

Like him that took the doctor’s bill, 

And swallow’d it instead o’ th’ pill. 


‘y, that they seldom come near the Jack. His Oaths are so brittle, 
that not one in twenty of them will hold the Taking, but fly as soon as 
they are out. He is worse than an ill Conscience; for that bears true 
Witness, but his is always false, and though his own Conscience be said to 
a thousand Witnesses, he will out-swear and out-face them all. He 
elieves it no Sin to bear false Witness for his Neighbour, that pays him 
for it, because it is not forbidden, but only to bear false Witness against 
his Neighbour.’’ 

1“ These Influences, they would make us believe, are a Kind of liitle 
invisible Midwives, which the Stars employ at the Nativities of Men, to 
swathe and bind up their Spirits. ... And yet it should seem, these In- 
fluences are but a kind of Mock-destinies, whose Business it is to tamper 
with all Men, but compel none.—This the learned call inclining not 
wcessitating. They have a small precarious Empire, wholly at the Will 
f the Subject ; they can raise no Men but only Volunteers, for their Power 
does not extend to press any. Their Jurisdiction is only to invite Men to 
the Gallows, or the Pillory in a civil Way, but force none so much as toa 
Whipping, unless, like Catholic Penitents, they have a mind to it, and 
will lay it on themselves. They are very like, if not the same, to the 
Temptations of the Devil. . . .’,—An Hermetic Philosopher. 

***He talks with them by dumb Signs, and can tell what they mean by 
their twinckling and squinting upon one another, as well as they them- 
selves. He isa Spy upon the Stars, and can tell what they are doing by 
the Company they keep, and the Houses they frequent.’’—An Astrologer. 
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Cast the nativity of the question, 

And from positions to be guest on, 

As sure as if they knew the moment 

Of Native’s birth, tell what will come on ’t.' 

They’ll feel the pulses of the stars, 

To find out agues, coughs, catarrhs ; 

And tell what crisis does divine 

The rot in sheep, or mange in swine ; 

What gains, or loses, hangs, or saves, 

What makes men great, what fools, or knaves ; 

But not what wise, for only ’f those 

The stars, they say, cannot dispose, 

No more than can the astrologians : 

There they say right, and like true Trojans.? 
Fr. 4, C4, Bt. 877 

Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 

Where elders, deputies, church-wardens,* 

And other members of the court, 

Manage the Babylonish sport. 


1«*They have found out an admirable Way to decide all | 


versaries, and resolve Doubts of the greatest Difficulty by Way « 


f 


Questions, for as the learned Astrologers, observing the Imposs 
knowing the exact Moment of any Man’s Birth, do use very prud 
cast the Nativity of the Question (like him, that swallowed the Doct: 
instead of the Medicine) and find the Answer as certain and infall 
if they had known the very Instant, in which the Native, as they 
him, crept into the World.’’—An Hermetic Philosopher. 

2 ** As little Good as Hurt can they do any Man against his Wil! 


cannot make a private Man a Prince, unless he have a very strong 1 
to be so; nor make any Man happy in any Condition whatsoever, 
his own Liking concur.... As for the Wise, the Learned tell us, ' 
have nothing to do with them ; and if they make any Attempt upon 
it is to no Purpose: for when they incline a Man to be a Knave, and pri 
vail upon him, he must be a Fool (for they have no Power over the Wis 
and so all their Labour is lost.’’——Jbid. 

s “‘A Church-Warden 
Is a public Officer, intrusted to rob the Church by Virtue of his Plac: 
long as he isin it. He has a very great Care to eat and drink well 
all public Occasions, that concern the Parish: for a good Conscience be 
perpetual Feast, he believes, the better he feeds, the more Conscience he 
uses in the Discharge of his Trust ; and as long as there is no Dry-money- 
cheat used, all others are allowed, according to the Tradition and Practi 
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That Saints may claim a dispensation 

To swear and forswear on occasion, 

I doubt not but it will appear 

With pregnant light : the point is clear. 
Oaths are but words, and words but wind,! 
Too feeble instruments to bind ; 

And hold with deeds proportion so 


As shadows to a substance do. 
103-110 


But they are weak, and little know 
What free-born consciences may do. 
’Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil : 
For saints may do the same thing by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 


of the Church in the purest Times. When he lays a tax upon the Parish 
he commonly raises it a fourth Part above the Accompt, to supply the 
Default of Houses that may be burnt, or stand empty ; or Men that may 
wreak and run away; and if none of these happen, his Fortune is the 
greater, and his Hazard never the less; and therefore he divides the 
Overplus between himself and his Colleagues, who were engaged to pay the 
whole, if all the Parish had run away, or hanged themselves. He over- 
reckons the Parish in his Accompts, as the Taverns do him, and keeps the 
odd Money himself, instead of giving it to the Drawers. He eats up the 
Bell-ropes like the Ass in the Emblem, and converts the broken Glass- 
Windows into whole Beer-Glasses of Sack ; and before his Year is out, if 
he be but as good a Fellow as the drinking Bishop was, pledges a whole 
Pulpit full. If the Church happen to fall to decay in his Time, it proves 
a Deodand to him ; for he is Lord of the Manor, and does not make only 
make what he pleases of it, but has his Name recorded on the Walls 
among Texts of Scripture and leathern Buckets, with the Year of his 
Office, that the Memory of the Unjust, as well as the Just may last as 
long as so transitory a Thing may. He interprets his Oath as Cutholics do 
the Scripture, not according to the Sense and Meaning of the Words, but 
the Tradition and Practice of his Predecessors; who have always been 
observed to swear what other please, and do what they please themselves.”’ 

'**And therefore promises ought to oblige those only to whom they are 
made, not those who make them; for he that expects a Man should bind 
himself is worse than a thief, who does that Service for him, after he has 
robbed him on the High-way. Promises are but Words, and Words Air, 
which no Man can claim a Propriety in, but is equally free to all and 
incapable of being confined ;. . .””-—A Modern Politician. 
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Which other men are tempted to, 
And at the devil’s instance do; 
And yet the actions be contrary, 
Just as the saints and wicked vary. 
For as on land there is no beast 
But in some fish at sea’s exprest ; 
So in the wicked there’s no vice, 
Of which the saints have not a spice ; 
And yet that thing that’s pius in 
The one, in th’ other is a sin.! 

P. u., C. 2, Il. 231-24 


Synods are whelps o’ th’ Inquisition, 
A mongrel breed of like pernicion, 
And growing up, became the sires 

Of scribes, commissioners, and triers ; 
Whose business is, by cunning sleight, 
To cast a figure for men’s light ; 

To find, in lines of beard and face, 
The physiognomy of grace ; 

And by the sound and twang of nose, 
If all be sound within, disclose, 

Free from a crack, or flaw of sinning, 
As men try pipkins by the ringing ; 
By black caps underlaid with white, 


1 “For as strong Bodies may freely venture to do and suffer that, 


out any Hurt to themselves, which would destroy those that are fi 
soa Saint, that is strong in Grace, may boldly engage himself in 1 
great Sins and Iniquities, that would easily damn a weak brother, and 
come off never the worse.’’--A Ranter. 

‘*He preaches the Gospel in despite of itself ; for though there cai 
no Character so true and plain of him, as that which is there copied 
the Scribes and Pharisees, yet he is not so weak a brother to apply a 
Thing te himself, that is not perfectly agreeable to his own Purposes ; 
so mean an Interpreter of Scripture, that he cannot relieve himself, w! 
he is prest home with a Text, especially where his own Conscience: 
Judge : For what Privilege have the Saints more than the Wicked, if they 
\ 


cannot dispense with themselves in such Cases?’’—An Hypocritica 


conformist. 

‘* He canonises himself a Saint in his own Life-time, as Domitian made 
himself a God; and enters his Name in the Rubric of his Church by 
Virtue of a Pick-lock, which he has invented, and believes will serve ! 
Turn, as well as St. Peter’s Keys.’’—An Anabaptist. 
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Give certain guess at inward light ; 
Which serjeants at the Gospel wear, 
To make the sp’ ritual calling clear. 
The handkerchief about the neck—! 
Canonical cravat of smeck, 
From whom the institution came, 
When church and state they set on flame, 
And worn by them as badges then 
Of spiritual warfaring-men— 
Judge rightly if regeneration 
Be of the newest cut in fashion : 
Sure ’tis an orthodox opinion, 
That grace is founded in dominion. 
Great piety consists in pride ; 
To rule is to be sanctified : 
To domineer, and to control 
Both o’er the body and the soul, 
Is the most perfect discipline 
Of church-rule, and by right divine. 
Bell and the Dragon’s chaplains were, 
More moderate than those by far: 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
To get their wives and children meat ; 
3ut these will not be fobb’s off so, 
They must have wealth and power too ; 
Or else with blood and desolation, 
They’ll tear it out o th’ heart o’ th’ nation.? 
P.1., C. 3, ll. 1154-1188, 


1 «*The handkerchief, he wore about his neck at the institution of his 
order here, was a type, that in process of time, he should be troubled with 
a sore throat, and since it is fulfill’d.’’--A Silene’ d Presbyterian. 

2‘ He never forsook him in his greatest Extremities, but eat and drunk 
truly and faithfully upon him, when he knew not how to do so anywhere 
else : for all the service he was capable of doing his Master was the very 
same with that of Bel and the Dragon’s Clerks, to eat up his meat, and 
drink up his Drink for him.’’—A Risker. 

‘*David was eaten up with the Zeal of God’s House; but his Zeal 
quite contrary eats up God’s House; and as the words seem to intimate, 
that David fed and maintained the Priests ; so he makes the Priests feed 
and maintain him... .’’—A Zealot. 

‘. . , for he thinks that no man ought to be much concerned in it 
(religion) but Hypocrites, and such as make it their Calling and Pro- 


9 
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This zealot 
Is of a mungrel diverse kind, 
Cleric before, and lay behind ; 
A lawless linsey-woolsey brother, 
Half of one order, half another ; 
A creature of amphibious nature, 
On land a beast, a fish in water ;! 
That always preys on grace, or sin ; 
A sheep without, a wolf within. 

Pp. 1., C. 3, I. 1224-1239 


Partly because Butler was a Royalist, and because the 
Royalists seem to us now to have been on the wrong side of 


the politics of the seventeenth century ; partly, also, because 
Hudibras has suffered from being classed as a political satire, 


the poem seems in danger of becoming a neglected, if not a 


forgotten book. To rescue from the neglect and oblivior 
into which it seems in danger of falling the wittiest poem i 
the language, and really the only work of sustained poeti 
genius that the Cavaliers had to offset the Puritan epi: 
Paradise Lost, would be indeed a worthy task. In such 
undertaking the possible uses of the prose Characters it 
revealing the author’s satiric method, and in explaini: 
allusions to the life of the time, should be considered. 


the Characters are now in print; and since, upon ey 


Su 


hasty examination, they seem to furnish an illuminating 
commentary upon the text of Hudibras, there appears 
reason why they should not be utilized at once in the 


preparation of a new edition of the poem. 


EpWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 


fession ; who, though they do not live by their Faith, like the Righteous, 
do that which is nearest to it, get their living by it; . . .’—A Modes 
Politician. 

1“ An Anabaptist is a Water-Saint, that like a Crocodile, sees clearly 
in the Water, but Dully on Land.’’—An Anabaptist. 





